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ABSTRACT 

In order to evaluate the impact of a toke^i economy 
behavior modification program implemented from 1970-71 in M?Ke 
Albuquerque Indian School (AIS) , a secondary institution, a 
five-member evaluation team assessed standarilized test results, 
behavioral data, and student and staff attitudes. A battery of tests 
{Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, 3RA Achievement Series, and/or the 
Illinois Test of Educational Development) were administered to 41 
students at AIS on a pre- and post-test basis. Employing the reversal 
technique, behavioral data taken from the dormitories and classrooES 
were qathered on drinjeinq, absenteeism without leave, tardiness 
(bedcheck) , and class absence and tardiness. Personal interviews 
{N=63) and open-ended questionnaires were utilized to assess student 
attitudes toward the school in qeneral, the token economy, 
perceptions of chanqe, future proqrams, etc. Staff attitudes were 
evaluated in terms of a conceptual systems theory. Evaluation 
findinqs sugqested the following: the most important conclusions were 
based on subjective data; sost of the objective data indicated the 
proqram had not siqnif icantly altered behavior; the behaviors chosen 
for modification were extremely complex, deeply rooted, and ^ 
influenced by external factors; lack of staff commitment, traininq, 
and/or opportunity contributed to project problems; some individual 
improvement was apparent. (JC) 
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Preface 



Tlie purpose of the project reporte'd In this document was to evaluate 
and to provide input into the Motivational Environment Program that was in 
operation at the Albuquerque Indian School for the 1970-1971 school year. 

The members of the evaluation team were not employees of the AIS but 
were an independent group working through the University of New Mexico, 
Department of Educational Foundations. The Motivational Environment Program 
had been operational for most of the ye^ before the present evaluation was 
initiated. Testing instruments had already been selected by the AIS staff 
: and pre-testing had been done early in the school year. The format and method 
of collecting the behavioral data were also decided upon before the evaluation 
team appeared on. the scene. 

The method of collecting and analyzing the staff and student attitudinal 
and interview data was decided upon by the evaluation team which selected and 
developed all the necessary instruments. Because of this split in planning 
and responsibility and the late date at which the evaluation team began its 
task, some problems were encountered in acquiring and interpreting data 
already collected, such as the pre-test data and some of the" behavioral data. 

It is strongly reconnnended, if an evaluation of this sort is attempted 
again, that' an evaluation team be selected before the program begins so that 
they can collaborate in the formulation of the evaluation design and develop- 
ment and be responsible for the data collection system. 

An evaluation of this kind of program would also be more meaningful and 
conclusive if a control group were utilized. This would appear to be 
necessary because of all of the uncontrolled variables that are in operation 
in an environment such as the AIS where the students are exposed to many 
activities and people who may affect their behavior. 
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§j^Jil^ Albert B. Hiat 

Project Director 
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Rationale for the Use of a Token Economy 
at the Albuquerque Indian School 

The MEV has been conceived as a means of instituting change in what 
heretofore had been perceived a rigid., closed-system institution. Its 

primary purpose, at least inferentially, has been to break up the^ ha rd crgst 

* * • ^ — - - - ^ 

of the old process so tha^ change might be instituted with some hope of future 
success. One might , argue (as has been done) that to attack the total school 
syste.m head-on is a high risk process destined to result in failure. Indeed, 
some have stated that such an approach is foolhardy. Those who speak such 
words often talk of "pilot" studies^ of taking a class or some other small 
part of the system and proving your approach. I do. not deny that such 
approaches would be more "safe"; be neater; would have less risk and a higher 



probability of ^^experimental" success. All of these considerations were 
examined beforehand. 

The decision to go whole-hog, to address (even attack) the total school 
process was a coipmittment to certain vafues. The historical ground of the 
BIA is littered with ^ood programs which fell to the wayside. Most of these 
programs represented small-scale, safe efforts which had no impact on the 
total system process. Most were smoothed over much as the oyster coats a 
grain of sand, to be shoved aside and sQon forgotten. The committment made 
and represented by the MEP is to cause permanent structural change in the 
AIS system' process in full knowledge that such a high risk approach might 
polarize resistance, perhaps even closing the system tighter, thus making it 
more impermeable. However, these were two major factors mitigating against 
that possibility: (1) a new and young administration; (2) many of the 
teaching staff being eligible for retirement, therefore, the decision was 

8 ' ' 
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made to confront the entire system, reali2ing that much time and effort 
(and compassion) would be required to handle the resistance, 'anxiety , and 
fear. 

A behavioral modification program was chosen as the'most^ viable means 
of propping up the system while the tearing down and restructuring of pro- 
cesses was occurring. The token economy in the overall system process has 
been considered all along as an emergency intervention device. Prosthetics 
are emergency supports, never any substitute for the original, the natural, 
the intrinsic. The same holds true for extrinsic motivational prostjietics . 
In the long run there is no substitute £or intrinsic motivation, whatever 
the process. We hold that to be true in this case. 

As the evaluation report indicates, there was nothing neat about the 
HEP at AIS. There was no attempt made at control, at a convincing experi- 
mental design. Objective evidence indicates the program failed miserably in 
meeting some of the objectives, in securing some of the desired behavjioral 
change. But change has occurred in the system. Mobt staff members have sur- 
vived the onslaught and are going on to bigger, and better programs. Some who 
chose n6t to have left. Many have retired. Innovative programs are being 
started. A new token economy is being instituted incorporating many of the 
recommended changes. Change is in the air at AIS. 

Has it been worth the effort? I think sol Who can measure all the 
ramifications of such an effort? I. think no ojtie. 

I have been all along as much concerned with values and feelings as 
wilh facts and , concepts . The ultimate concern among people is not what they 
Know but what their commijitments are. Thus, the final distinction among 
people pertains to their values and feelings, not their knowledge and skills. 
What we have needed at AIS has been committment to the children and to 



approaches having some probability of success in child development and , ' 
achievement.. You' have to know ypu are lost before you can 'malc4 efforts to 
find yourself. " The MEP .was designed to demonstrate with impact' how much in"" 
error the system has been. 

Salvation has always been dependent on recognition, repentence, resti- 
tution and committment to change. The salvation of AIS as an educational 
institutltfn of worth is no less dependent on these factors. 

Remember.' We are not entirely in the'realrfi of facts. We are not in a 
situation demanding a problem-solving mode. We are in a human condition re- 

> 

quiring the best in value judgements. What we require i& not^more knowledge' 
but committment to what we already know. Through the MEP such a committment 
has been put into action. The situation has demanded it. The development 
and education of these Indian chiiaren have made such a committment imperative. 
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..Analysis of Standardized Test Results ^ 

A battery of tests including the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale , and the 
SRA Achievemet^t Series or the Illinois Test of Educational Development (depend- 
ing on grade in school) was administered .to the students at the Albuqueruqe 
Indian School in May 1970 and again in May 1971 as part of the project 
devaluating the impact of the Motivational Environment Program token economy » 
instituted in October 1970. The k^sign of the study, the choice of tests 
used, and the particular scores reported were decided upon by the AIS staff 
and the actual testing of the students was carried out under tliS>supervison 
of the AIS school personnel ^prior to the writer's joining the evaluation 

team. * . . 

i> 

Tennessee Self -Concept Scale (TSC ) . The rationale for assessing changes 
in^self -concept of the ATS Students from pre- to post-testing was based on the 
assumption that self -^concept reflects the individual's experiences in the 
'real world.'* It was presumed that if the Motivational Environment Program 
were successful ^in changing the behavior of the students involved in it in a 
^positive direction, these changed behaviors would' provide more success experi- 
ences for the students and, in turn, would be reflected in improved self- 
concept. There is a vast literature , on the relationship between self -concept 
and school achievement as well as self -concept and functioning in general 
(fbr a review of the relevant literature, see McCandless, 1967, Ch. 6), in 
light of which it seemed reasonable to assume that improved functioning would 
be associated, with more positive self-perception. 
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•n»e TSC was developed to provide a standardized multi-dimensional scale 
for the measurement of self-concept. The scale consists of 100 self-descrip- 
ti=ve statements which the subject uses to present his own picture of himself. 
The author, -William H. Eitts, states in the TSC manual (1965) that the scale 
is self-administering for either individuals or groups and can be used with 
subjects age twelve or older having at least a sixth grade reading level. 

The scale was standardized on a sample of 626^ persons from various parts 
of the country, ranging in age from 12 to 68. InclWd were approximately 
equal numbers of males and females, both black and white subjects, representa- 
tive of all social, economic, intellectual, and educational levels, fxom sixth 
grade through the Ph.D. degree. Fitts (mS) states that the' effects of such 
demographic variables as" sex, age, race, education, and intelligence on the 
scores of the scale are quite negligible. (However, the only data for race 
referred to^ in the maftual is some for black nursing students and black 
- college students, both of which groups seem to be quite similar in many 

■ . respects to the college , students whom Fitts admits are over-represented in 
t^e norm group. i) ' 

The valxdity of using the TSC as a measure of the , self-concept of the. 
. students at the Albuquerque Indian School would appear to be questionable on 
a number of. counts. First, the TSC requires reading ability equal to that of 
the sixth grade level. The results of achievement testing on the AIS students 
suggested that the reading level of many of the'ninth to twelfth grade stu- 
dents (to whom the scale was administered) may have been below-thi's. Second, 
despite the assu^'ance of the author to the contrary, the present writer 
feels that the instructions and procedures for taking the test are some- 
what complicated and would require close supervision of the subjects. For 
example, the items are 'not pumbered consecutively, the subjects must skip 
lines on the answer sheets w'hen progressing from item t6 item, and the columns' 
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in which answerb' are recorded go from right to left rather than the more 
familiar left to right. It is felt that these features of the TSC would pro- 
vide some degree of distraction for subjects taking the test, and this in 
conjunction with the poor reading abiMty of the AIS students raises some 
question regarding the validity of the TSC results on this group. 

Some support for the assumption that the students were able to perform 
the mechanics of the test adequately is seen in the fact that the pre- and 
post-test profiles are quite similar (see 5±g» 1), and in the facjl^^that the 
subtest standard deviations for the AIS group were fairly close to the stand- 
ard deviations reported for^ the norm group. This latter implies that the ATS 

students were no more variable in their responses to the various scales than 

4 ^ 

was the norm group; one would expect more variability if the students had been 
responding more or less randomly because of inability to follow testing pro- . 
cediires. The main suspicious feature of the data is the high T/F ratio (see 
below) which indicates that 'as a group the AlS students tended to respond in 
a positive direction t^o statements no matter what their content. This could 
have occurred if the students had not been trying to respond appropriately to 
the items but merely tending to mark Items "true of me" down the columns of 
the answer sheet. 

Third, despite Fltts ' insistance that "race" does not affect scale scores 
it is felt that the adolescent Indian population of AIS is probably quite 
different In many ways from the black nursing and college students referred 
to as examples of "race" in the TSC manual. It would seem that Fitts* use of 
the term "race" refers primarily to skin color and not to what might bepter 
be termed cultural differences. It seems quite likely that the items pertain- 
ing to the TSC scoring categories of "physical self" (where the individual 
presents his view of his body, state of health, physical appearance, skills 



and sexuality); "moral ethical self" (where the individual presents his view^ 
of his moral worth, relationship to God, feelings of being a good or bad per- 
son, and satisfaction with his religion); "personal self" (reflecting the 
individual's sense of personal worth); "family self" (reflecting the individ- 
. ual's feelings of adequacy, worth, and value as a lamily member); and "social 
self" (reflecting the individual's sense of personal adequacy* and worth in his 
interactj.ons with other people in general) might have quite different meanings 
to persons with a culture as different from that of the midSle- class college 
students as that of the various Indian cultural groups. There is no way of 
determining to what e:sctent this alteration of meaning in test items might 
have occurred in the' present situation. However, the possibility that this 
did occur should be kept in mind when interpreting the results of the testing* 

Results . There were 41 students, including 25 females and 16 males, 
ranging in age from lA to 20 and in grade from ninth to twelfth, for whom 
data were provided for both pre- and post-testing on the TSC. Means and 
standard deviations for the scale scores provided are presented in Table 1* 

"Total P," reflecting the overall level of self-esteem, is -stated by 
Fltcs (1965) to be the most important single score in the TSC. For this reason 
a t;-test for correlated means was performed to determine if the increase of 
7.10 in Total P was significant; it was found to be so U = 2*22^, i^ignifi- 
cant at j^e *05 level). An examination of individual scores revealed that 
54 subjects showed an increase in Total P from pre- to post-testing, 15 showed 
a decrease, and two showed na change. 

A multiple regression was done with change in Total P against sex, grade, 
and age to determine if any of these variables were associated with the change 
scores for this scale. Results of a stepwise regressllon analysis indicated 
that change in Total P was significantly associated with sex (multiple r = .315); 
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Table 1 



Tennessee Self-Concept Scale: 
Subtest Means and Standard Deviations 
for Pre- and Post-Testing (N = 41) ' 



: . _ — _ 


— 

Pre- 
Mean 


- - - -- - 

•Test 
S.D. 


Post- 
Mean 


-Test 
S.D. 


Difference 


Total P 


309 .78 


(28.75) 


316.90 


(29.63) 


7 . 12* 


P Score: Identity 


111.15 


(13.05) 


113.39 


(12.49) 


2.24 


P Score: Self "Satisfaction 


, 96.05 


(13.35) 


98.00 


(11.88) 


1.95 


P Score: uehavior 


102.59 


( 9.23) 


105.51 


(11.09) 


2.92 


P Score: Physical Self 


65.24 


( 7.73) 


66.78 


( 6.51) 


1.54 


P Score: Moral-Ethical Self 


60.29 


( 6.52X 


59.78 


( 6. .61) 


-0.51 




60.73 


( 7.15) ^ 


63.24 


( 7.08) 


2.51 


? Score: Family Self 


64.46 


( 8.12) 


66.51 


( 8.10) 


2.05 


P Score: Social Self 


59.05 


( 7.06) 


60.59 


( 8.54) 


1.54 


Self-Criticism 


31.63 


( A. 18) 


30.27 


( 5.29) 


-1.36 


Variability 


45\68 


(lA.OA) 


44.27 


(10.91) 


^ -1.41, 


Distribution 


94.83 


(28.33) 


-101.41 


(30.63) 


6.58 


True-False Ratio 


1.37 


( 0.6A) 


1.21 


( 0.60) 


-0.16 


Net Conflict 


10.66 


(18.49) 


4.80 


(23.87) 


r5.86 


Total Conflict 


39.59 


(42.89) 


38.9^5 


(1.4.18) 


-0.64 


Defensive Positive 


56.85 


(11.01) 


58.90 


(11.56) 


2.05 


General Maladjustment 


.82.93 


( 8.61) 


' 87.54 


( 8.79) 


4.61** 


Psychosis 


58.93 


( 7.05) 


57.29 


( 6.57) 


-1.64 


Personality Disorder 


61.71 


c ( 9.30) 


64.58 


(10.08) 


2.87 


' Neurosis 


78.12 


( 8.40) 


*79 . 88 


(10'.'02) •- 


1.76 


Personality Integration 


7.41 


( 3.46) 


. 7.46 


( 3.58) 


0.05 


* significant at .05 
**significant at .001 













and with grade (the addition of this variable brought the multiple t_ to .410).. 
F-ratios for these £*s were 4.28 and 3.92 respectively, both significant at 
the .05 level. 

Tltesei analyses indicated that increase in Total P was associated with 
being female, and with being in a lower grade. Mean change in Total P for 
males was -.90 (7 subjects increased, 7 decreased, 2 showed no change); mean 
change for females was +12.24 (17 Increased, 8 decreased). Breaking the data 

r 

down by grades revealed that the mean change was +14.44 for the ninth grade 
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(6 increased, 3 decreased); +14.00 for the tenth grade (11 increased, 6 
decreased); +4,00 for the eleventh grade (5 increased, 2 decreased, 2 showed 
no change); and -2.33 for the twelfth grade (2 increased, 4 decreased). The 
behavioral data of subjects having large increases and those having large 
decreases in Total P were examined to determine if changes in Total P was 
associated with behavioral changes; no systematic relationship was found bet- 
ween these variables. (See Berch chapter below on analysis of behavioral 
data.) 

A ^-tesc for correlated means was performed to determine if the increase 

* J 

in the mean GM (general maladjustment) score (which implies decrease in mal- 
adjustment), was significant; it was found to be so (£ = 3.49, significant at 
the .001 level). Examination of the data for individuals showed that JO 
increased, 10 decreased, and one showed no change iti this score. 

" Discussion of TSC Results . An inspection of the profile for the mean 
subject scores for the AIS student^, pre- and post-testing, reveals some 
interesting features (see Fig. 1). For persons not familiar with the TSC, ^a 
description of the scales is included in the Appendix. 

The ftiean True/False ratio was high and deviant. This score reflects 
response set, in this case a tendency beyond normal limits to answer items in 
a positive direction regardless of content. This may have been a result of 
test-taking -^difficulties (see discussion above), or, to quote Fitts (1965), 
"It can be treated purely as a task approach or behavioral measure which has 
meaning 'only £n terms of empirical validity. In this sense the T/F ratio 
differentiates patients from nonpatients and correlates significantly with 
other tests/' (e.g., the F, Hysteria, Schizophrenia, Hypomania, and Paranoia ' 
scales on the MMPI,^..hich are >sociated with bizarre responses, emotional 
immaturity, lack of contrul over behavior, and suspiciousness and hostility). 
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Self-CnHcism 
True-False Ratio 
Ner Conflict 
Tofal Gonflict 

Total P 
Identity 

Self-Satisfaction 

Behavior 
Physical Self 
Moral-Ethical-Self ^ 
Personal Self 
Family Self 
Social Self 



Variability 



Distribution 



Defensive Positive 
General AAaladjustment 
Psychosis 

Personality Disorder 
Neurosis , 
^Personality Integration 
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(See Wolman, 1965, p. 461, for a discussion of empirically based personality 
tests.) This latter interpretation is consistent with the high and deviant 
AIS group score on the Psychosis scale, as well as on (at ^east at pre-testing), 
the General Maladjustment and Personality Disorder scales. These scales are 
all empirical, i.e., they are composed of items that have been found to dis- 
criminate these various diagnostic groups from one^ another, rather than of 
items that have been chosen becausp they appear to experienced judges to be 
relevant to the personality characteristic under consideration, as is the ^ 
case with other scales in the TSC. Fitts (1965) states that a high T/F ratio 
suggests^ a person with . . a weak ego and poor controls over . own 
behavior, likely to act out . . . conflicts and to be easily influenced by 
others (p. 13)/* ' Thus, it would appear, that the AIS students responded to 
the' items on the TSC in a manner similar to that in. which psychiatric patients 
in the Anglo society respond.. This does not necessarily imply that the AIS 
students as a group are severely emotionally disturbed, but may reflect 
cultural differences in the Sieanings of various items; This finding, certainly 
bears f urther. study , both psychologically and anthropologically. 

Another interesting feature of the group profile is the^f^ct^th^t-the — 
Self-Satisfaction score, though below the 50th percentile for the standardi- 
zation group, is a great deal higher than the Identity and Behavior scores, 
which were both close to the lower limits of normality. This implies that 
while as a group the AIS students tend to report very low self-evaluation on 
basic identity and perceived actual behavior, they are relatively comfortable 
about this low level of functioning. This response to perceived inadequacy 
has somewhat negative implications for motivation to improve, at least in the 
context of Anglo Values. (See Finney, 1969, pp. 159-167, for an interesting 
discussion of the validity of Interpretations of psychological tests, in this 
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case the Rorschach, administered to persons of varying cultural background,) 

Summary , It would appear that as a group the AIS students, on. both pre^- 
and post- testing, responded to items on the empirical scales much as do Anglo 
psychiatric patients who show bizarre behavior, have a weak ego, poor controls 
over their behavior, and a tendency to act out conflicts and to be easily 
influenced by othars. The nonempiricaL, "Positive Score" scales were all 
below the 50th percentile of the standardization group, butj except for 
Identity, were within normal limits, 

on post-testing, there was a significant increase, in the Total P score, 
mainly on the part of girls in the ninth and tenth grades, implying that these 
students underwent some improvement in their self-concept, in the sense that 
they attributed more positive statements to themselves on post-testing than 
on pre-testlng* (However, this "improvenient" was not associated with system- 
atlc changes in the behavioral measures, as discussed in the following 
chapter by Berch,) This interpretation depends on the assumption that these 
students were able to respond appropriately ta the testing situation, in that_ 
they understood directions, etc. The fact that the group profiles were 
similar fo^Jjoth pre- arid pos t- te sting tends to support this assum ption, as 
does the fact that the standard deviations for the ^AIS group on the various 
scale;^ were quite similar to those of the norm group. 

However, the design of the present study does not allow one to make any 
causal statements about the reason for this significant increase in Total P. 
In order to attribute credit for this apparent improvement to the Motivational 
Environment Program, it would be necessary to have data on students at AIS 
not involve^d in the program but similar to the program students in all other 
respects. This was not done in the present study, and thus no conclusive 
statements can h,e made as to the effectiveness of the program in the area of 

20 . 
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improvement of self-concept. 

The fact that the increase in Total P in the present study occurred 
primarily in a specific group, I.e., ninth and tenth grade girls, raises 
the question of whether there was some particular factor operating within the 

i 

total program having nothing to do with the token economy, e.g. , one staff 
person who was particularly supportive to the girls in question ♦ Here again, 
the necessity of having a control group in order to interpret differences 
from pre- to post-tj^sting is evident. 

SRA Achievement Series - Illinois' Test of Educational Development (ITED) . 
The severity of the educational retardcftion af the students at the Albuquerque 
Indian School has been pointed out and discussed by a number of writers 
(Moeny, 1971; Reedy, undated; AIS FY 1971--1972 Title I Proposal; undated). 

Reedy (undated) found that the performance of sixth to ninth grade stu- 
dents on the SRA Achievement Series ranged from one-and-a-half to three years 
below actual grade level, and that the performance of tenth to twelfth graders 
on the ITED was at the first to fifth percentile, with percentile standing 
decreasing from the uenth to the twelfth grade. 

Moeny (1971) reported a study in which the Wide Range Achievement Test 
(WRAT) was administered to seventh to ninth |rade AIS students in Spring 1971. . 
It was found that, for the reading subsection,, the seventh and eighth graders 
had a mean grade level of 5.4 and the ninth gradera a mean grade level of 5.8. 
For the arithmetic subsection, the seventh and eighth graders had a mean level 
of 4.05, and the ninth graders had a mean,, grade level of approximately 4.65. 

This^^xti^emely low level of academic achievement is considered by the 
staff of the Motivational Environment Program to be the outcome of a combina- 
Cion of English language^ deficiency, deficiency in self-concept and social 
relationships and alienation,., among other factors. As such, it was anticipated 
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that changes for the better in these areas as a result of the Motivational 
Environment Program would be reflected in improved functioning in the academic 
area. In order to evaluate any sudi changes, the SRA and the%rED were 
administered prior to and following the period during which the token economy 

was in effect. 

« > ' 

SRA results . Data were provided for both pre- and post-testing for 32 
seventh to ninth graders, including 19 females and 13 males. Data on age 
were not provided. Means and standard deviations for the SRA subtests are 
presented in Table 2. 

*Table 2 



SRA Achievement Series: Subtest Mean3 and 
Standard Deviations for Pre- and Post-Testing 
Seventh to Ninth Grade Students (N = 32) 





Pre-Test Percentile 


Post-Test Percentile 


Difference 


Mean S.D. 


Mean SiD. 




. ■ J 

Arithmetic J 
«. > 
• Reading , 


Social Studies 
Science 


17.16* (19.83) 
15.25 (18.44) 


11.72 (11.97) 
11.13 (10.62) 


- 5.44. 

- 4.12 


1 Capitalization/ 
j Punctuation 
' Grammar 

V Spelling 
Total Language 

V Arts 


21.75 (17.73) 
19.87 (16.57) 
28.53 (23.09) 

20.59 (17.93) 


10.09 ( 9.33) 
14.31 (13.30) 
24.16 (22.21) 

13.03 (12.39) 


-11.66 

- 5.56. 

- 4.37 

- 7.56 


( Reasoning , 
Concepts 
Computation- 
Total 

' Arithmetic 


11.46 ■ (10.94) 
8.53 (11.98) 
17.71 (18.91). 

9.13 ( 9.95) 


7.44 ( 7.45) 
5.88 ( 6.11) 
6.72 ( 8.96) 

4.56 ( 6.14) 


. - 4.02 
/ - 2.65 
-10.99 

- 4.57 


r Comprehension 
Vocabulary 
Total Reading 
Composite 


10^53 (11.08) 
10.87 (10.95) 
9.06 (10.21) 
10.28 (11,89) 


8.09 . ('8.97) 
7.50 (10.00) 
6.75 ( 8.24) 
5.97 ( 6.90) 


- 2.44. 

- 3.37 
2.31 

- 4.31, 



It should be noted that in most cases the figures for the means were 



smaller than those for the standard deviations. This reflects a skewed dis- 
tribution and indicates that the group means were inflated by a few high- 



scoring students. This implies that the level of achievement for the group 
as a whole was even lower th'an it appears, i.e., most students performed even 
more poorly €han~the means suggest _ _ 

A ^-test for correlated means was performed to determine if the decrease 
of 4.31 in the Composite perceatile score w^as significant; the t^^ of 3.19 was 
slgnificnat at the .01 level.. Profiles of subtest mean scores for pre- and 
post-testing are presented in Figure 2. 

a canonical correlation was done to determine if the change in individ- 
ual percentile scores from pr^- to post-testing for all subtests was related 
to sex and grade. A canonical x of .87 was obtained, whxch was not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level, indicating that individual changes in subtest percentile 
scores were not significantly associated with sex or grade. ^ 

ITED results . Data were provided for both pre- and post-testing for 43 
eleventh and twelfth graders (no complete data were provided for tenth graders), 
including 23 females and 20 males. Nb data were provided for age. 

Means and standard deviations for the ITED subtests are presented in 
Table 3. ' ' , - 

Table 3 . 

lowa'Test of Educational Development (ITED); Subtest 
Meand and Standard Deviations for Pre- and Post-Testing, 

Eleventh, and Twelfth Grade Students (N =43) . ' 





Subtest ; 

0 T 


P re-Test 


Percentile 


Post-Test 


Percentile 


Difference 




Mean . 


S.D. 


' Mean' 


S.D. 




1. 


Social Studies Concepts 


7.63 


(2.98) 


8.05 


(2.99) 


0.42 


2. 


Natural Science 


6.05 , 


(3.14) 


7.60 


(3.87) 


1.55 


3. 


Expression 


10.30 


(3.05) 


9.53 


(3.56) 


-0,77 


4. 


Quantitative Thinking 


9.63 


(3.70) 


6 .88 


(2.42) 


-2.75 


5. 


'Reading Social Studies, 


9.51 


(2,76) 


8.42 


(3.05) 


. -1.09 


6. 


Reading Natural Science 


7.26 


(3.42) 


7.33 


(■3.12) 


0.07 


7. 


Interpreting Literary Materials 


6.77 


(2.33) 


8.56 


(2.40) 


-0,21 




Average of 5, 6, 7 


9.51 


(3.13) 


9.98 


, (2.93) 


0.47 


8. 


General Vocabulary 


6.14 


(3.63) 


5.93 


(3.67) 


-0.21 




Compos i'te: 1-8 


7.33 


(2.55) 


7.09 


(2.79) 


-0.24 


9. 


Use of Sources of Information 


8.58 


(6.07) 


8.00 


(4.27) 


-0.58 
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A _t-test for correlated means was performed "to determine if the decrease 
of -0.24 in the composite score was significant; it was not (t = 1.32).* 

Profiles of subtest mean scores for pre- and post-testing are presented' 
in Figure 3. " , 

A canonical correlation was done to determine if the change in individual 
percentile scores from pre- to post-testing for all -subte-sts was related to 
sex and grade'. A canonical £ of .51 was obtained, which was not significant 
at the .05 level, indicating that changes in individual subtest percentile 
scores were not signo^ficantly associated with sex or grade. 

.. Discussion of Achievement Test Results . . The academic performance of th^ 
AIS studehts is abysmally poor as measOred by these standardized achievement 
tests, and indicates that as a group these student^ are ill-prepared to ^func-' 
tion in any situation where academic skills are required. The present evidence 
suggests that the AIS students actually deteriorate in level of performance 
relative to the norm group as they go from the sixth - ninth grade (SRA) to the 
eleventh - twelfth grade (ITED), as seen by comparison of the profiles for 

♦ 

these two groups (Figs, '2 and 3). Hpwever, it should be noted that part of 
this apparent extreme drop is due^ to the fact that the SRA scores were in- 
flated by a few extremly high-scoring subjects; thus, the ITED performance' was 
not that much higher but? rather the SRA means\give an inflated impression of 
the actual level of performance of most qf that group. 

z.'* Nevertheless , the significant decrease^ Joi level of perl\ormance from pre- 
to p^)st-testing for the SRA group does suggest that there is^a true deteriora- 
tion in academic performance relative to the norm group as one ascends the 
grade leyels at* AIS, This apparent deterioration may perhaps more^accurately ' 
be described as a, failure to ,gain at the same rate, if at all, as the norm 
group, which is then evidenced as a decline in standing relative to the norm 

.0 ■ - ^ V 
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^ group. This finding is consistent with that ^of Reedy Lg^undated) who also 

found a decrease in mean percentil^ score^on the ITED from tenth to twelfth 

grades^ for AIS students,. . - . * 

In view of the presenf ,SRA data sliowing a significant drop from pre^ to 

post^^t:esting, and of Reedy *s data, it is of iaterest to note that for the pre- 

' * * • * - ' /' ' « 

sent group of ITED subjects th^re was not a significant decrease in the 

J. • * -V 

conposite score in the inter-test interval. If the" expectation is that these 
subjects should have steadily decreased in percenti^le score, then the absence 
of a decrease repre.sents "improvement'* (although all the post-test means are ^ 
still below the 10th per^centile, which makes tfie use of the term "imp.rovement" 
in*^this context a strictly technical one). However, thpre ^is, no way to relate 
this apparent improvement" '4n scholastic achievement to the intervening 
in;plementation of the Motivational Environment program, as there w^s no data 
for a control group of equivalent subjects not exposed^to this program. 

It should be noted additionally that despite the fact that the ITED mean 
percentOe scores were quite low, they were higher (all above the 6th p^r- 
centile) than were the scores in Reedy *s data (all below the 4th percentile). 
This discrepancy may be related to the fact that the present data includes 
only those subjects who had both pre- and ^>ost-test data, i.e., those who were 
in attendance at the Indian School from August 1970 to Hay 1971. It is possi- 
ble that this groiip represents the^^Sbetter" students, the poorer ones having 
dropped out of school (and thus out of the study) in the interim. 

"Recommendations , it is recognized that the difficulties involved in 

K 

implementing an effectively controlled evaluation study in a school setting 

♦* 

are multitudinous. However, the importance of control group data to a meaning- 

k 

ful interpretation of changes that may occur subsequent to the initiation of 
a new program is such that every attempt should be made to. ensure that a 
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control group is inporporated into any evaluation plan, that the control group . 
is^ free of exposure to the program being studied, and that the pre- and post- 
assessment*" of the control group is. carried out as carefully as that on the group 
exposed to the program. Only when this is done gan one make conclusions about 
the impact of a progr^uii with any degree of confidence in one's assertions. In 
the present study, it might have been possible to implement the token economy 
only in certain classes, or only in certain dorms; failing this, it might h^ve 
been possible to collect control data from another Indian School witli_a simi^ 
lar population, although this alternative would have been less satisfactpj^ 
for a nuirfjer of Reasons. In any case, the expense and work involved in pro-^ 
viding good control group data is well repaid by the increase in the certainty 
with which one can state* conclusions about the effectiveness of a given program* 

A |f eater *ef fort should be made in any program' evaluation using standard- 
ized tests to ensure that complete data is obtained" fyom as ipany subjects as 
possible. In the present evaluation using only subjects with pre- and post- 
testing, data on many subjects had to be discarded because it was incomplete, 
.i.e., either pre- or post-test data were missing"^ It, is not possible to post- 
test subjects who liave dropped out of the study, but it is possible to avoid 
spending the time and effort post-testing students who have not been pre- 
tested. Also, once' the investment of time and effort has been made in pre- 
testing a student, every effort should be made to obtain post-.test data from 
him if he is still available. Another kind of problem with inco'mplete data 
occurred in the present study because many students who did haye complete 
pre- and post-test data on one test did not h^ve'^it on another. For example, 
it had been planned to include the change score £or Total P on the TSC in the - 
analysis. of variables possibly related to change in the achievement tests, ^ 
but it was impossible to do this because not enough students had complete 
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data oh both the TSC and the' achievement tests. 

A final recommeudat j.on involves the problems encountered in interpreting 
the results of personality tests administered to persons with a cultural 
background differing from that of the group on whom the test was standardized. 
Although indications from the present data are that the AIS students were 
probably able to^ respond to the test in a consistent and reliable fashion (i.e 
their variability on the subscales was comparable to that of the norm group., ^ 
and the gMup profiles were essentially sii^ytlar un pre- and post-testing), 
the meaning of the subtest scores remains a question. One hesitates to m^ike 
the statem<£hts that could be made if the present results were obtained from a 
group of college students, that is, that as a group the AIS students appear to 
be characterized by a variety of personality disturbances. However, oecause 
the TSC appears to reliably measure some kind of variables in this group', 
hopefully personality characteristic^^^it would be extremely interesting if 
i't could be determined what exactly it does^^tneasure in Indian adolescents. 
An interdisciplinary approach utilizing psychologists^and anthropologists 
;would appear to be a fruitful one in this particular instance. 
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Appendix A 

Nature and Meaning of TSC Scores^ 

!• The Self Criticism Score (SC) > This scale is composed of 10 items. ^ . 
These are all mildly derogatory statements that most people admit as being 
true for them. Individuals who den^ most of these statements most often are 
being defensive and making a deliberate effort to present a favorable picture 
of themselves. High scores generally indicate a normal, healthy openness and 
capacity for self-criticism. Extremely high scores (above the 99th percentile) 
indicate that the individual may be lacking in defenses and may in fact be 
pathologically undefended. Low scores indicate def ensiveness, and suggest 
that the Positive Scores are probably artifically elevated by this defensive- 
ness . - " ' 

2. The Positive Scores (P) > These ccores derive directly from the phenomeno- 
logical classification scheme already mentioned. In the original analysis of 
the* item pool the statements seemed to be conveying three primary messages: 
(1) This is what I am, (2) This is how I feel about myself, and (3) This is 
what I do. On the basis of these three types of statements the three horizontal 

categories were formed. They appear on the Score Sheet as Row 1, Row 2, and 

1 

Row i and are hereafter referred to by those labels. The Row Scores thus com- 

promijse three subscores which, when added, constitute the Total Positive or 

1 "5 

Total, P Score, ^ These scores represent an internal frame of reference within 
which the individual is describing himself* 

FurtheV study qf the original items Indicated that they also varied con- 
slder^ibiy in terms of a more external frame of reference. Even within the 



2jrhis material is taken from the TSC Manual (Pitts,' 1965). 

-^These items have been taken from the L-Scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Person^ility Inventory (1951), Copyright 1943, the University of Minnesota. 
Published by the Psychological Corporation. Reproduced by special arrangements. 
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same ^row category the statements might vary widely in content. For example, 
with Row 1 (the What I am category) the statements refer to what I am physically,, 
morally, socially, etc. Therefore, the pool of items was sorted again according 
to these new vertical categories, which are the five Column Scores of the Score 
Sheet. Thus, the whole set of items is divided two ways, vertically into 
columns (external frame of reference) and horizontally into rows (internal 
frame of reference) with each item and each cell contributing to two different 
Scores. 

a_. Total P Score. This is the most important single score on the Counsel- 
ing Form. It reflects the overall level of self-esteem. Persons with high 

f 

scores tend to like themselves, feel that they are persons of value and worth, 
have confidence in themselves, and act accordingly. People with low scores 
are doubtful about their own wbrth; see themselves as undesirable; often feel 
anxious, depressed, and unhappy; and have little faith or confidence in .them- 
selves . 

If the Self Criticism (SC) Score is low, high P Scores become suspect and 
are probably the^result- of defensive distortion. ' Extremely. high scores 
(generally above the 99th percentile) are deviant and are usually found only 
in such disturbed people as paranoid schizophrenics who as a group show many 
extreme scores, uoth high and low. 

On the Counseling Form the Positive Scores are. simply designated as P 
Scores, while on the Score Sheet of the C and R Form they are referred to as 
P + M Scores in order to clarify the computations involved. 

^- Row 1 P Sc ore - Identity . These are the "what I am" items. Here the 
individual is describing his basic identity - what he is as he sees himself. 

^- Row 2 P Sc ore - Self Satisfaction . This score comes from those items 
where the individual describes how he feels about the self he perceives. In 
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general this score reflects the level of self satisfaction or self acceptance. 
An individual may have vei^ high scores on Row 1 and Row 3 yet still score low 
on Row 2 because of very high standards and expectations for himself. Or vice 
versa, ae may have a low opinion of himself ajs indicated by the Row 1 and Row 3 
' Scores yet still have a high Self Satisfaction Score on Row 2. The subscores 
are therefore best interpreted in comparison with each other and with the 
Total P Score* 

d. Row 3 P Scores - Behavior . IMs score comes from those items that say 
"this is what I do, or this is the way 1 act." Thus, this ^score measures the 
individual's perception of his own behavior or the way he functions. 

e. Column A - Physical Self . Here the individual is presenting his view of 
his body, his state of health, his physical appearance, skills, and sexuality. 

f. Column B - Moral-Ethical Self * This score describes the self from a 
mojal-ethical * frame of reference — moral worth, relationship to God, feelings 
of being a "good" ox bad" person, and satisfaction with one's religion or lack 
of it. , 

g* Column C - Personal Self , this score reflects the individual's sense of 
personal worth, his feelings of adequacy as a person, and his evaluation of his 
personality apart from his body or his relationships to others. 

h* Column D - Family Self . This score reflects one's feelings of adequacy, 
worth, and value as a family member. It refers to the individual's perception 
of selj^^Ln reference* to his closest and most immediate circle o£ associates. 

i. Column E ^ Social Self . This is another "self as perceived in relation 
to others" category but pertains to "others" in a more general way. It reflects 
the person's sense of adequacy and worth in his social interaction with other 
people* in general. 

3. The Variability Scores (V) . The V>scores provide a simple measure of the 
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amount of variability,, or inconsistency, from one area of self perception to 
another. High scores mean that the subject is quite variable in this respect 
while low scores indicate low variability which, may even approach rigidity 
if extremely. low -(below the first percentile). 

a. Total V. This represents the total amount of variability for the entire 
record. High scores mean that the person's self concept is so variable from 
one area to another as to reflect little unity or integration. High scoring 
persons tend to compartmentalize certain areas of 'self and view these areas 
quite apart from the remainder of self. Well integrated people generally 
score below the mean on these scores but above the first percentile. 

b. Column Total V. This score measures and summarizes the variations 
within the columns. 

c. Row Total V. This score is the sum of the variations across the rows. 
^* The Distribution Score (D) . This score is a summary scote of the way one 
distributes his answers across the five available choices in responding to the 
items of the Scale. It is also interpreted as a measure of still another aspect 
of self perception: certainty about the way one sees himself. High scores 
indicate that the subject is very definite and certain in what he says about 
himself while low scores mean just the opposite. Low scores are found also 

at. times with people who are being defensive and guarded. They hedge and 
avoid really committing themselves by employing "3" responses on the Answer 
Sheet. « " 

Extreme scores on this variable are undesirable in either direction and 
are most often obtained, from disturbed people. For example, schizophrenic 
patients often use "5'^ and "1" answers almost exclusively, thus creating 
very high D Scores. Other disturbed patients are extremely uncertain and 
noncommittal in their self descriptions with a predominance of ''2", "3'* and 
"4" responses ai^d very low 0 Scores. 

33 
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5. The Time Score ♦ This score is simply a measure of the time, to the near- 
est minute, that the subject requires to complete the Scale. The author has 
only recently made any study of this variable, and. at this point little is 
known as to its meaning or significance. It correlates significantly with only 
one of the many otlier scores of the Scale (Net Conflict sub-score for Column C 
where r=.32, significant at the .05 level). Therefore, any validity it may prove 
to have with other criteria should add to the totSl validity o£ the Scale. 

The data do indicate that, provided the individual has sufficient education , 
intelligence^ and reading ability to handle this task , the majority of subjects 
complete the Scale in less than 20 minutes. These qualifications are quite 
important; if they, are not met, the Time Score obviously has little meaning. It 
has been found that psychiatric patients in general take longer than nonpatients. 
This is particularly true of those who are overly compulsive, paranoid, or de- 
pressed. 

6. The True-False Ratio (T/F) . This is a measure of response set or response 
bias, an indication of whether the subject's approach to the task involves any 
strong tendency to agree or disagree regardless of item content, (Fitts, 1961). 

The actual meaning of T/F can be approached in three ways. 
(1) It can be considered solely as a measure of response set and interpreted 
in terms of the findings about the meaning of deviant response sets. (2) It 
can be treated purely as a task approach or behavioral measure which has mean- 
ing only in terms of empirical validity. In this sense the T/F Ratio differ- 
entiates patients froih nonpatients and correlates significantly with other 
tests. (3) It can also be considered from the framework of self theory. 
From this approach, high T/F Scores indicate the individual is achieving self 
definition or self description by focusing on what' he i£ and is relatively 
unable to accomplish the same thing by eliminating or rejecting what he is 
not > Low T/F Scores would mean the exact opposite, and scores in this middle 
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range would. indicate that the subject achieves self definition by a more 
balanced employment of both tendencies— affirming what is self and eliminating 
what is not self. 

' ^- Net Conflict Scores , "'ihese scores are -highly correlated with the T/F Score. 
More directly, however, they measure the extent to which an individual's res- 
ponses to positive items differ from, or conflict with, his responses to ' 
negative items an the same area of self perception. Thus, this is a limited ' 
and purely operational definition and application of the term "conflict." 
On the C and R. Score Sheet separate scores are computed within each cell for 
the positive and negative items. The difference between these scores, the 
P - N Score, is an operational measure of cpnflict. Since the responses on 
the negative items are reversed on the Score Sheet, the P Scores and the N 
Scores have equivalent meanings. Thus, any difference between P and N reflects 
contradiction or conflict. ' ' 

, There are two different kinds of conflict, as follows: * ^ 
^' Acq uies cense Conflict'. This phenomenon occurs when the P Scores are 
greater than the N Scores (P - N yields a positive score or number). This 
means that the ^ubject is overaf firming his positive attributes.,-- 

b. Denial Conflict. This is the opposite of acqulescense conflict. 
Here the N Scores for the cells are higher than the P Scores (P'- N yields 
minus scores). ITiis means that the subject is overdenylng his negative attri- 
butes in relation to the way he affirms his positive characterlsxics . He 
concentrates on "eliminating the negative." 

^' Total Conflict Scores. The foregoing Net Conflict Scores were concerned 
only With directional trends In our P - N measure of. conflict. However, some 
individuals have high P - N differences which cancel each other out because 
they are so variable in direction. It is of equal interest to determine the 
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total amount of P - N conf];ict in a subject's self concept as well as the net 
or directional amount of conflict. The total Conflict score does this by sum- 
ming P - N discrepancies regardless of sign. High scores indicate confusion, 
contradiction^ and general conflict in self perception* Low sco.res have the 
opposite interpretation, uut extremely low scores (below the red line on the 
Profile Sheet) have a different meaning. The person with such low scores is 
presenting such an extremely tight and rigid self description that it becomes 
suspect as an artificial, defensive stereotype rather than his true self image. 
Disturbed people generally score high on this variable, but some also have 
deviantly low scores depending on the nature and degree of their disorder. 

The conflict scores are reflections of conflicting responses to positive 
and negative items within the same area of self perception. These scores are 
not to be confused with the variability scores, which reflect fluctuations 
from one area of self perception to another-. 

9. The Empirical Scales . These six scales were all derived by item analysis, 
with a resulting selection of those items which differentiated one group of 
subjects from all other groups. The scores on these scales are purely empiri- 
cal, and cut across the basic classification scheme of the Scale. 

These scales were derived from an analysis of item responses with the 
following groups: 

Group Size of Group 



Norm Group 


626 


Psychotic- Group (Psy) 


100 


Neurotic Group (N) 


100 


Personality Disorder Group PI)?) 


100 


Defensive Positive Group (DP) 


100 


Personality Integration Group (PI) 


75 



The comparative item responses for these groups were studied and analyzed 
by Chi Square tests. Those items which differentiated one group from all other 
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groups were then used to compose a specific scale for that group. ITiere is 
some overlapping' of items, since a number of items are used on more than one 
scale. 

The six empirical scales derived by this method, in order of their appear- 
ance on the Profile Sheet, are as follows: 

^- The Defensive Positive Scale (DP) . This is a' more subtle measure of 
defensiveness than the SC Score. One might think of SC as an obvious defensive- 
ness score and DP as a subtle defensiveness score. The DP ScorT stems from a 
basic hypothesis of self theory: that individuals with established psychiatric 
difficulties do have negative self concepts at some level of awareness, 
regardless of how positively they describe themselves on an instrument of 
this type. • 

With this basic assumption, the author collected data on 100 psychiatric 
patients whose Total P Scores were above the mean for the Norm Group. The 
item analysis then identified 29 items which differentiated this DP Group 
from the other- groups . ' * 

The DP Score has significance at both extremes'. A high DP Score indicates 
a positive self description stemming from defensive distortion.' A signifi- 
cantly low DP Score means that the person is lacking^in the usual defenses. • 
for maintaining even minimal self esteem. 

The General Maladjustment Scale (GMX . This scale is composed, of 24 
Items which differentiate psychiatric patients from nonpatients but do not 
differentiate one patient group from another. Thus, it serves as a general 
index of adjustment-maladjustment but provides no clues as to the nature -of 
the pathology. Note that tljis is an inverse Scale on the Profile Sheet. 
Low raw scores result in high T-Scores, and vice versa. 

^' The Psychosis Scale (Psv). The Psy Scale is based on 23 items which 
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best dlfferentia|:e psychotic patients from other groups • 

d. The Personality Disorder Scale (PD) > The 27 items of this scale are 
those that differentiate this broad diagnostic category from the other groups • 
This category pertains to people with basic personality defects and weaknesses 
in contrast to psychotic states or the various neurotic reactions. The PD 
Scale is again an Inverse one. 

e. The Neurosis, Scale (N)- . This is an inyerse scale composed of 27 items. 

— - - - ~ ^ \ 

i\s with other inverse scales, high T-Scores on the Profile Sheet still mean 

high similaidty to the group from ^hich the scale was derived^^in this Hrase_ 

neurotic patients. 

f . The Personality Integration Scale (PI) . The scale consists of the 25 
items that differentiate the PI Group from other groups. The scoring is 
slightly different for this scale and is explained on the special template 
for scoring this scale. This group was composed of 75 people who, hy a 
variety of criteria, were judged as average or better in terms of level of^ 
adjustment or degree of personality integration. 

iO. The Nun?ber of Deviant Signs Score (NDS) , The NDS Score is a purely 



empirical measure, and is simply a count of the number loi deviant features on 
all other scores. This scojre is based upon the theoretical position of 
Berg (1957) as stated in his ^'deviation hypothesis." This hypothesis states 
that individuals who deviate sharply from the norm in minor behaviors are 
likely to be deviant in more major aspects of behavior* The findings with 
the NDS Score substantiate this hypothesis. Disturbed persons often obtain 
extreme scores on either end of the continuunif Consequently, a system 
which sets appropriate cut-off points for each score on the Scale will Identify 
disturbed persons with considerable accuracy. 

The NDS Score is the Scale's best index of psychological disturbance. 
This score alone identifies deviant individuals with about 80% accuracy. 
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Analysis of Behavioral Data 

The basic purpose of this section of\xhe report is to examine the 
behavioral data in an effort to evaluate the effects of the MEP on- the 
particular target behaviors which it was designed to improve* 

Design of the study . As noted in Blanchdrd* s^ statement at the*^gln- 
nlng-of this report, the MEP did nut involve a formal experimental design. 
Although no control group was used, the MEP inadvertently implemented what 
is known as the ''reversal technique." This, is a type of wl thin-subjects 
design in which each student serves as hi^own control. The basic design 
is as follows: (1) Baseline Period — in which the na\urally occurring 
beh|^v^x>^^ (2) Experimental Periods-Introduction of treatment 

variables; (3) RiJvarsai^^Per^ to baseline conditions; (4) 

Experirnental Period2 — reinstatement of treatment variables. 

For the MEP> behavioral measures were taken from 8/24/70 tc^ 10/11/70, 
prior to the introduction of the token economy, ^ This time interval would, 
correspond to the Baseline Periodf The first , phase of the token economy 
was implemented on 10/12/70 and continued to operate throug-h December 1970* 
This period corresponds ta xhe Experimental Period and will be referred to 
as Phase 1 of the token program throughout 'the rqst of this section! Lt is 
the author's understanding that the MEP was not reintroduced in January 1971 
in order to allow time for a reduction of tensions between the staff and the 
administration; since the staff had demonstrated considerable hostility 
toward the token economy* Thfe token program, wa/s not reinstated until the 
last week of March 1971. Thus, the period from January 1971 to the end of 
the th rd week of March 1971 may be considered^a Reversal Period.' ' * 
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However, even though some of the teachers and dormitory aides began dis- 
j^ensing tokens during the la^t week of March 1971, others did not begin 
until the first week' of April 1971. Therefore, the data from the last week 
of March 1971 ware excluded from the analyses. * 

The token program was in operation from April 1971 to the end of the 
third week in May 1971. This period corresponds to the second experimental 
period, i.e., Bhase 2 of the token program. In order to determine^ whether 
the token program was having any effect on the target behaviors ^ one must 
determine whether changes in the rate of behavior correspond to changes in 
the conditions of reinforcement. Where records were available for-* the 
Baseline and Phase 1 periods, individual curves were plotted in order to 

determine whether the reinforcers were influencing the target behaviors.. ^ 

*^ - 
Since most of the data made available to the evaluation team covered 

the period from January 1971 to May 1971, it became apparent that the 

» 

/ 

reversal design could not be considered the most ac9urate description of 
the MCP study, . Actually, the design of this stud^ is characterized better 
by what Campbell and Stanley '(1963> refer to as a "Time-Series Design." 
Thisis a type of "quasi-experimental" design in the sense that although 
aspects of a true experiment were utilized in^ the data collection procedures, 

£ull control over the dispensing of tokens at the appropriate time and place 

J 

was lacking. Fr^m the standpoint of a Time-Series Design, to determine whether 

the MLP did in fact influence behavioral .change, one must examine the outcome 

patterns generated by the results of the series of measurements. If there is 

a discontinuity in the trend following Implementation of the token economy, 

one would have evidence that *the MEP was effective. 

Sources of data * The data were gathered primarily from the dormitories 

and the classrooms. As it turned out, reasonably complete records were avails 

* 
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able for only five behaviors: Drinking, nWOL, Tardy (bedcheck),. Absence 
(class), and Tardy (class) ♦ Host of these records covered the period from 
January 1971 through May 19'71. A midterm evaluation of the MEP is available 
which, assesses the data from late August 1970 through December 1970; .un^ 

fortunately, the raw data from this period was not retained for the present 

\ 

evaluation team. Moreover, most of the original records were* .diTfearded by 

the staff at the Indian School. As it turned out, the only relatively com- 

piete data available for the period from August 1970 to December 1970 con- 

* \ * 

sis ted of records on Lprinking for Tanoan Hall and Drinking and AWOL for 
Wauneka Hall. ' ^ * , 

All the data were analyzed with respec*; to 28-day periods, corresponding 
roughly to the months from January 1971 to May 1971. The rationale for this 
procedure arose from the notion of the Time-Series Design discussed above. 
Tliat is, in order to be able to make conclusions regarding causal relation- 
ships between the MEP and behavioral change, enough data points must exist 
to determine any trends. However, since most of the students did not emit 
the target behaviors daily noi even weekly during the Reversal Period, the 
decision was made that it would be meaningless to look at daily or weekly 
rates.* Anything larger than monthly ratrs, uowever, would not provide enough 
data points to determine nny trends. 

For the months in which some daily records were missing, the data were 
transformed so as to represent a 28-day rate. For example, Wauneka Hall had 
records for only two weeks of January 1971 for most of the dorm^itory be- 
haviors, ihus, if a girl was caught drinking three times during that period, 

her score was converted to "six" for the month of January.^ 

Approaches to assessment of behavioral change , ihere were three main 
approaches to the analysis of the behavioral data. One of these involved 



the ^assessment of the percentage of students emitting a particular target 
behavior at least, once during each month, from January 1971 to May 1971. 
The second manner of treating the data was to determine for each dormitory 
the frequency (total number of instances) of the target behaviors for each 
month from January through May. ihe third approach involved the plotting of 
curves for certain individual students, which illustrated the number of in-^ 
stances of the target behaviors occurring each month. Ihis last approach 
included records from August 1970 through December 1970 where available. 

; Percentage data . Figures 1 through 9 represent graphically the per- 
centage of students who emitted the designated target behaviors at least once 
during each month from_ January 1971 through May 1971. i^he data are categorized 
by dormitory, AIS or Bordertown,! as well as by sex for Kiva Hall. The HcNemar 
test for significance of change was performed on the percentage data. This 
test was used to determine the reliability of apparent increases and decreases 
between two of the monthly periods in the percentage of students emitting each 
particular behavior. in most cases, comparisons were made between Januapry and 
May* V/hen the percentage was lower in February than in January, iebruary and 
May were compared. When the trend appeared to change following reinstatement 
of the token program, the percentages from January and April were compared, 
followed by another comparison between April and May. A summary of the sig- 
nificant changes is presented in Table 1. One may note that in some cases, 
relatively large percentage changes were less highly significant than much 
lower percentage changes. Closer examination of Table 1 will reveal that 
these high percentages represent changes for Kiva Hall, which has a much 
smaller number of students than either Tanoan or Wauneka. With the McNemar 

Bordertowji refers to students who attend schools off campus. 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
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test, when the number of persons emitting the behavior is rather small, 
relatively large percentage dianges may still not be highly significant. 
As shown in Table 1, most of the significant changes represent increases 
in the percentage of students emitting the target beha^viors. The only sig- 
nificant decreases in pei:centage were for the following: Tardy (bedcheck) 
for Tanoan AIS; *ibsence (class) for Wauneka AlS and Kiva Males AIS; lardy 
(class) for Tanoan AIS, Wauneka AIS and Kiva Females AIS* Of these six 
changes, only three represent an upequivocal discontinuity in trend after 
reinstatement of, the token program: 1) Absence (class) for Kiva Males ATS, 
2) Tardy (class) for Tanoan AIS, and 3) Tardy (class) for Kiva Females AIS. 

Frequency data > The data were also. analyzed in terms of the total 
number of instances of the target behaviors occurring each month from January 
through May. In most cases the total number of instances for each month is 
plotted. The means were not used, except for Absence (class) data, because 
they were less than one and thus would be rather meaningless to the reader. 
For all five behaviors, statistical analyses were run to determine: 1) whether 
the patterns of the dormitories differed significantly from each other, i.e., 
that they were not parallel, and 2) whether particular trends departed £rom 
a horizontal line, i.e., whether there ^were reliable increases or decreases. 

Figure 10 shows the frequency of Drinking for Tanoan Hall and Wauneka 
Hall from January through May. For Tanoan Hall, Drinking increased from 
January through March, decreased somewhat in April, and increased again in 
May. The Drinking pattern for Wauneka consisted of an increasing trend from 
January through Ma/. A statistical analysis of trend indicated that the 
general increasing patterife for Tanoan and Wauneka are reliable (F = 4.31; 
df = 4, 613; p ^.U05). Furthermore, the patterns of the two dormitories 
do not differ significantly (F = 1.95, df = 4, 613; p > .05). 
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Summary of the Significant Changes in the Percentage 
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With respect to AWOL, Figure 11 shows, that the number o/ instances of 
^ this behavior increased for Tanoan Hall during the Reversal Period, but 
"decreased somewhat during Phase 2 of the -token program. Although the 
number of *AWOLs increased modexately for Wauneka Hall during the Reversal 
Period, there was a marked increase diring April and May. There appears 
to be negligible chajige for Ki^a Hall from January through Hay.. ( Analysis of 
trend for these data indicated that the trends depart reliably from a hori- 
zontal line (f = 2.62; df = 4, 613; p < .05).. The patterns of the dormitories 
differ significantly as well (F = 1.96; df = 8, 1226; p < .05), which suggests 
that there was essentially no change in tr^nd for Kiva Hall. 

The data on Tardy (bedcheck) for Tanoan Hall and Kiva Hall are presented 
in Figure 12. The frequency of Tardy (bedcheck) increased for Tanoan Hall 
through March, decreased in April, and increased markedly in May. ihere was 
a general increasing trend for Kiva Hall. Ihe data from Wauneka is not in- 

eluded because it was discovered that the available records grossly under- 

f 

estimated the frequency of this behavior. Since this error was discovered 
after the analyses had been run, the results of the statistical analyses cannot 
be considered accurate, .nevertheless, the marked similarity between the patterns 
for Tardy (bedcheck) «and the patterns for Drinkij^g suggest that as in the case 
of Drinking, the patterns of Tardy (bedcheck) are not s'ignificantly different 
for Tanoan and. Kiva, but both trends differ reliably from a horizontal line. 

i igure 13 presents the mean number of instances of Absence (class.) for 
the three dorms. ' All three showed an increasing trend from February through 

March. There was a decrease for Tanoan and Wauneka from Marc^ to April, and 

V : ' 

a slight increase for Kiva. However, all three dormitories showed decreases 
from April to May. Both the oleparture from flatness and the differences among 
the pattern^ of the dormitories , were highly significant (F = 38.1^8; dJE = 4, 328; 
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p <-001 and F = 7.19:; df = 3, 656; p < .001, ^xespectively) . 

Figure 14 illustrates fhe rate of Tardy (classi for all three dorms* 
Tanoan Hall showed an increase during the Reversal Period, then decreased 
Sin April and May. Wauneka decreased from February to Inarch, and continued 
to decrease through April and May. Kiva increased through April. and de- 
creased in May. The patterns of the dormitories were found to differ signi- 
ficantly (F = 7.50; df = 8> 656; p < .001). In addition, the trends depart 
reliably from a horizontal line (F = 4.82; df = 4, 328; p < .<Odl) . 

Individual curves . Since the percentage data indicated that a number of 
students did not emit certain behaviors, it is likely that the averaging 
"^^rocess distorted changes in behavior that took place for individuals. In 
keeping-with a behavior modification approach to evaluation, one should look 
at individual curves in order to determine whether the reinforcement contin- 
gencies were influencing behavioral' change, one difficulty, however, involves 
the basis for selection of individual curves. It was decided that some of the 
data from the student questionnaire should be used as a basi? for selecting 
individual^. Question 41 of the student questionnaire (see Landau) investi- 
gated the students* perceptions of changes in their behavior following im- 
plementation^ of the MEP. Most students perceived little change in their . 
behaviors, ilpwever^ a few did perceive extreme changes. It follows that 
these same changes should be evident in the behavioral data. Consequently, 
individual curiv^es were plotted for the behaviors which were perceived as 
having undergone extreme change following implementation of the MEP. 

as shown in Figure 15, Student X perceived an increase in Tardiness 
(class), ^ut the behavioral data show that he was not Tardy even once from 
January through May. Moreover, although he perceived a marked decrease in 
AWOLs the b(|ihavioral data indicate that he went from ^ zero AV70Ls in March 
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to six In April, the first month of Phase 2 of the program, and then back 
to zero in May. 

Student Y perceived extreme increases in both AWOle and Absences (class), 
as illustrated in Figure 16. However, the behavioral records show no absences 
throughout the first five months of 1971. This student was AWOL once during the 
Baseline Period, no times during Phase 1, twice during the Reversal Period, 
and approximately twice during Phase 2. Certainly, these behavioral changes 
cannot be considered extreme. 

As shown in Figure 17, Student Z had no instances of Drinking from late 
^ August 1970 through May 1971. However, he "perceived" a marked increase in 
Drinking during this period. He also perceived a marked increase in Tardy 
(class), but the behavioral data indicate that he was Tardy eight times from 
January through May, and only once during Phase 2 of the token program. Thus^ 
for the three students selected, no correspondence was found between perceptions 
of behavioral change and the actual changes indicated by the behavioral data. 

Additional individual curves were constructed in order to determine 
whether any behavioral changes were correlated with pretest-posttest change 
scores on the TSG, ITED, or SRA. In general, no systematic relationships 
were found between changes in test scores and behavioral changes. 

Discussion and conclusions, there are a number of possible reasons for 
the discrepancies between perceived changes in behavior and the actual changes 
in the behavioral data: 1) the records may be inaccurate, 2) the students^ 
perceptions may be unrealistic, or 3) replies to the question may not have 
reflected the students' true perceptions. Unfortunately, there is no way of 
de£ermining which of these alternatives is correct, on the basis of the 
available data. 

In looking at trends, it was found that there were only a few instances 
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where inappropriate behaviors decreased following implementation of the tdk«n 
program in Phase 2 (that is., where the previous trend was either flat or In- \ 
creasing) xliese were primarily the Absence (class) and Tardy (class) data. 
The percentage of those Absent (class) for both KLva males and females In^ 
creased from February tp April, but decreased in May, These changes correspond' 
to the increasing trend in the mean number of absences from February through 
April, and the marked decrease for Kiva as a whole in May. 

With respect to the Tardy (class) data, the percentage of those Tardy 
increased for Tanoan Hail from January through April, but they showed a 
decrease from April to May. Frequency data followed a simll3r pattern. The 
percentage of studeats tardy for class increased for Kiva females from January 
to April, but decreased from April to May for Kiva males. Frequency data for 
Kiva as a whole also show an increase from January through April and a decrease ' 
from April to May. ■ - ', 

Thus, on the surface, there appears to be substantial evidence that the 
MEP did lead to the reduction of Absence (class) and Tardiness (class) both 
in terms of the percentage of students emitting these behaviors and the fre- 
4uency of these behaviors ^or the dormitories as a whole, with a Time-Series 
Design, iiowever, even when the outcome pattern indicates that the treatment 
had an effect, there are other plausible hypotheses which can compete as 
alternative explanations of the shift in the time series. These rival hypo- 
theses arise from the lack of control over extraneous variables which might 
have influenced behavioral change independent of or possibly in conjunction 
with the treatment variables. 

Probably the most serious weakness of the Time^Series Design is its 
failure to control for "history," i.e. , events other than the treatment 
variables which may have occurred during the study. For example, suppose 
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the rate of a certain target behavior after April indicated a^v change in 
trend from prior to March, certain events other than the token program 
probably occurred during April and May but not during January through March,, 
which may have had some influence on the behavior^ A specific instance of 
this could be the seasonal change from winter to spring which occurred 
simultaneously with the shift to Phase 2 of the token program. Thus, ''spring* 
fever" could account for increases in Drinking and .AWOL, precluding improvements 
which might have resulted had the token program been Implemented during a diff- 
erent time of year. Similarly, since examinations are usually administered to- 
ward j,the end of the school year, decreases in Absence (class) from April to 
blay could have resulted from the necessity of having to attend class in order 
to take final exams. 

Furthemore, what appeared to be actual behavioral changes following 
implementation of the token program, may have resulted instead from a change 
in the measurement procedure. For example, when the token program was re- 
itistated in late March, the dormitory aides were reminded about keeping 
accurate records. Thus, the data indicating increases in Drinking may reflect 
in part more careful observation and recording of this behavior by the dormi- 
tory staff. 

Another rival hypothesis of behavioral change arisen from the fact that 
the staff knew the predicted outcomes of the study. As Campbell and Stanley 
(1963) suggest, *'If the measurement procedure involves the judgments of 
human observers who are aware of the experimental plan, pseudo confirmation 
of the hypothesis can occur as a result of the observer's expectations ^ 
(p. 41). Or, as in the case of MEP, the hostility of the staff toward the 
administration and the token program (see Moellenberg) may have produced 
pseudo "dis confirmation" of the hypotheses. 



5-3 

In conclusion, the reader should reinember that the lack of control oyer 
extraneous variables in this study contributed to the difficulty of inter- 
preting the results. It is the author's contention that any conclusions 
regarding causal relationships between the Motivational Environment Program 
and behavioral changes must be considered tenuous. 
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Recommend a tlons 

The following section contains a series of suggestions which might be 
of use in subsequent phases of the m? as well as in similar programs which 
may be in the initial stages of planning. 4 

1. Qne of the most important recommendations to be made concerns the 
selection of an "appropriate" design for the implementation of the MEP, i.e., 
one which is capable of reflecting causal relationships between the token 
economy and behavior changes, where such relationships exist. Certainly the 
reversal design discussed earlier would be appropriate. However, once the 
program is operating successfully, it may be difficult to justify ethically 
the temporary termination of the program solely for the purpose of providing 
objective support for its effectiveness. , " 

A more acceptable procedure would be to employ what ts known as the 
"multiple baseline" technique. With this type of design one would first \ 
obtain initial baseline measures on all target behaviors and then begin 
modifying one (possibly two) behavior (s) while continuing baseline measure- 
ment on all the others. Following a clear indication of 'improvement in^^the 
first behavior, one would begin working on a second behavior, continuing 
with this procedure of successive modif4cation for the remainder of the 
target behaviors. If changes occur for behaviors which are being treated, 
while those yet to be treated remain at the baseline level, one would have 
evidence that the reinforcement variables were indeed influencing the target 
behaviors. 

An impor^tant byproduct of tMs technique is that the particular sequence 
of target behaviors can vary for different individuals* In other words, one 
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could work on drinking fdrst for some students, AWOL first for other students, 
etc.- A major advantage of the multiple baseMne technique is that the student 
does not have to try to modify many different behaviors simultaneously. By 
concentrating on one behavior at a time he is more likely to be successful,, 
and thus obtain^the desired reinforcement. Another advantage of this tech- 
nique is the relative ease with which one can chart the progress of behavioral 
change. With increased ease of observation and recording, staff members would 
be more likely to dispense reinforcement consistently and iiranediately . 

Another appropriate qeslgn would involve the use of a control group which 
would receive neither tokens nor back-up reinf orcers. Such a group would 
provide a baseline for assessing the relative effect on performance of the 
reinforcement variables. Since a number of the students will not " participate 
in the MEP during the next phase, a control group could be established. Of 
course, it would be best if students could be randomly assigned t;o the experi- 
mental and pontrol groups. If this is not possible," students making up the 
two groups should be matched on factors such as the baseline rate of the 
target behaviors. Actually, a combination of the control group and multiple 
baseline designs would be even more appropriate. However, with a control 
group design, as with the reversal technique, an ethical problem arisfes in 
that the students in the control group would not be given a chance to earn 
tokens and reinforcers. - * 

2. One of the most deleterious aspects of this study was the system of 
recording behaviors. Obviously, a study Involving as many students and staff 
as the MEP requires a relatively uncomplicated, standardized record-keeping 
system to ensure reliable and valid assessment of behavioral change. A 
recent article by Lehrer, Schiff , and Kris (1970) describes just such a 
system. These investigators have made use of a credit card in their token 
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economy, which according Co them facilitates the ease of record keeping anid 
concomitantly provides better records for subsequent evaluation. 

Under this system the student uses a small plastic credit card similar 
to a gasoline credit card, on which identification data such as name^, I.Di 
number, etc., can be embossed. Tokens consist of points earned which are 
stamped on a "points slip." Those who dispense points have code sheets con- 
taining numbers which represent specific behaviors. When a specific behavior 
is reinforced, the identification data is stamped oit the points slip along 
with the number of points earned and the code number. In addition, a space 
is provided on the points slip for further description of the behavior if it 
is necessary. The school keeps one copy of these slips, and the student keep 

s 

the other. Thus, the student obtains immediate secondary reinforcement , in 
the form of a receipt. 

At the end of each week a secretary types out a statement for each 
student indicating the dates on which he has emitted certain behaviors, the 
code numbers for those behaviors, the number of points earned, and the 
student's expenditures for that week. As Lehrer, et al. suggest, the weekly 
statements permit, Qasy review of a student's progress. Moreover, this techni 
que facilitates statistical analysis of tBe points accumulated. 

3. A third recommendation, concerns the different types of behaviors 
which the MEP was designed to influence. It is likely that behaviors such 
as drinking and stealing may necessitate a somewhat different approach than 
behaviors such as tardy for bedcheck and faking illness. For example, the 
boys in Tanoan Hall receiyed four blue tokens (valued at a total of $2-00) 
along with verbal praise for not drinking. It is reasonable to assume that 
for many of these boys the pleasure obtained from getting drunk one night 
far outweighed— the "reward" consisting of $2.00 and a LVery good" for staying 
sober . 



The rewards resulting from behaviors such as drinking and stealing are 
quite complex and may diffeir extensively for different individuals. Thus, 
oefore these types of behaviors are selected for treatment in the next 

/ 

phase of the program, an assessment of the reinforcers maintaining these 
behaviors for each irdi vidua! might be helpful. Following this analysis, 
other procedures for reducing the strength of undesirable behaviors mighc 
be decided upon, such as weakening the underlying motivation, withdrawing 
the reinforcer, etc. 

4. The Motivational Environment Program utilized "tokens" consisting 
of various colored poker chips to bridge the gap, between emission of 
appropriate behavior and delivery of the reinforcers.. In various inter- 
views with the staff of Tanoan Hall, the author learned that many of the 
older boys considered the poker chips to be rather ridiculous, A token 
does not have to come in the form of a poker chip. For something to con- 
stitute a token, it must he^i 1) an observable or tangible object, 

2) capable of being dispensed immediately following emission of the appro- 
priate behavior, and 3) backed up by effective reinforcers. Thus, pokex 
chips, stars, checkmarks, scores, and a variety of other objects and 
symbols can be used as tokens. In the future, it may be more^beneficial 
for one Rind of token to be used in the dormitory setting and another kind 
in the classroom^* Furthermore, certain kinds of tokens might* be better 

' \ ' • 

for younger Children, such as stars and poker chips, whereas checkmarks 
^might be sufficient for older students, 

5, Reinforcers can be determined in a variety of ways, Birnbrauer, 
Burchard, and Burchard (1970) suggest a number of techniques in addition to 
token systems which may be helpful in selecting or establishing effective 
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reinforcers. Three. of these suggestions may be of some future value to the 
personnel at the Albuquerque Indian School. First, and most obvious, is that 
one could ask the student directly whau l\e likes or wants. However, one 
problem with this technique is that what a student says he likes may not 
actually function to reinforce his behavior. 

A second method involves the use of the "Premack Principle,*^ which states 
that if a person is more likely to engage in behavior A than in behavior B 
when both are permitted, then the opportunity to engage in behavior A will 
function as a reinforcer for' behavior B il A is made contingent upon B. For 
example, suppose child X is- more lively to play baseball than read a book 
when given a choice, whereas child is more lively to read a book than play 
baseball. In applying the Premack Priiiciple, one would say to child X, "If 
you read for awhile then you can go outside and play baseball." But to child 
Y, one would say^ "If you play baseball for awhile then you can come inside 
and read.'* Of course, this is the type of thing that parents do all the time. 
Yet, the apparent sijfnplicity of this procedure is deceiving*. To be successful 
in applying^ the Premack Principle, one must not only be an excellent observer 
of naturally occurring behaviors, but must also be able to recognize the often 
subtle cues which wou^ld suggest making use of certain hlgh-probability be- 
haviors. Tharp and Wetzel (1969) present an interesting account of the appli- 
cation pf the Premack Principle: 

A nurse observed that a slovenly^ schizophrenic patient, 
. Patricia, invariably engaged all staff members Vho entered the c 
dayroom in conversation concerning her Illegal confinement, to- 
gether with urging that her law^^^ "^e contacted. The nurse 
correctly hypothesized chis beha.lcr \ms of sufficiently high 
probability to be used as a. rcinf^^tcer; later, opportunity to 
speak with the staff about her h'^'/^r was placed contingent on 
hair-combing and face-swashing (p. . 

As Birnbrauer, et al. suggest, however, the Premack technique should 
not be used exclusively. This is because the opportunity to engage^in certain 
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behaviors may not exist in the natural setting, and thus could not be de- 
termined from observation alone. - - . 

A third technique involves the; use of adult, attention, which has been 
■ shown to be a powerful reinforc4r. Of course, dne must be careful to use it 
in a control-led. manner, i.e. , making attention contingent upon the emission 
of desired behaviors and withdrawing attention, following, the emission of' " 
undesirable behaviors. 

6. In, some situations, reinforcement should be given only when all 
members of the group emit the appropriate behavior or at least when each 
member does his part. For example, students shouW "receive reward for 
cleaning, their room only if everyone in the room has successfully completed 
his ^particular job. Similarly , *it might be better to reward students for * 
^ being on time to ^class only when the entire class' is on time. firsf^ 
glance it may appear th^it'this procedure would have an adverse effect on the 
students who do not successfully do their part, through ridicule from their 
peersl However, 'there is evidence that under group contingencies, students 
seek to help their less successful peers. (Bronfenbrenner, 1962; Wolf, 
Hanley, King, Lacho^icz, & Giles, 1970; Zimmerman, Zimmerman & Russell, 1969). 
Clearly, with this type of procedure, everyone can benefit only by ensuring 
that each individual does his part.. ' Thus, to the extent th'at rewards are 
dispensed appropriately, i.e., made contingent upon successful performance of 
the entire group, this procedure should automatically increase helping hk- 

t " ^ - 

havlors from most of the students. ' 

^ . /' 
/ » 

7. Inherent In a good token economy Is the selection of appropriate^ 
mediators, i.e., those people who are directly involved with the students 
and dispense the rewards. As noted in Moellenberg' s section of this evalu- 
ation, a dumber of staff members were openly, hostile to the Motivational 
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Environment Program and those who initiated it. Obviously, then, one so- 
lution is to select those staH members who feal comfortable with the pro- 
gram. .However, this procedure would not necessarily ensure succes-sful imple- 
mentation of the program. Tharp and Wetzel (1969) present the following case 
which illustrates nicely the importance of the interplay between the. selection 
of reinforcers and mediators: ^ 

A dormitory supervisor, for a boarding school the 
' Bureau of Indian Affairs, ^determined that there were two 
PQtentiaily satisfactory reinforcers available in managing 
the case of a 13-year-old lazy and belligerent boy. The 
first was probably the most powerful: time with the dormi- 
tory^owned electric guitar and amplifier. The mediator , ^ 

for the guitar would" be a night-shift dorm aide, Walter. 
The other potential reinforcer was a 'town-pass, which would 
involve a ride in on Saturday morning with the mediator, 
Billy, the stationwagoh driver. The supervisor knew that 
Walter was a capricious man^ whose bad moods sometimes led 
him to lock up all the entertainment-center equipment: guitars,, 
the stereo, and the pool cues. Billy was a steady young man, 
interested in "wayward youth,^' but not at all comfortable 
with the proposed intervention "plan, which seemed to him like 
bribery,. 'The supervisor believed, nevertheless, that he could 
influence Billy to dispense rides- to- tot^m on contingency, 
whether or not there was philosophical agreement. Walter, on 
the other hand, would require supervision during hours when 
the interventionist was often out of the building. The medi- 
ator of choice was Billy. This eliminated the guitar from 
consideration, and the plan moved to the second-ranked re- 
inforcer, town-passes (p. 193). 

Thus, in this case, the reinforcer to be used was determined by the 

choice of the mediator. Certainly the intricacies of the reinforcement 

process require such an analysis before selecting reinforcers and mediators 

in, order to increase the likelihood of a successful, behavior modification 

program." As Kuypers, Becker, and O'Xeary (1968) indicate: 

Great care should be exercised in selecting and training 
observers, in providing guidelines for the supervisory staff^^ 
and in preparing the teacher for what^ is coming. . * A token 
system is not a magical procedure to be applied in a mechanical 
way. Tt is simply one tool within a larger set of tools avail- 
able to the teacher concerned with improving the behavior of 
children. The full set of equipment is needed to do the job right 
(p. 108). 
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Assessment of Student Attitudes and Perceptions 

This section will discuss the results of a one to one interview per- 
formed at the Albuquerque Indian School. The purpose of the interview was 
to provide the evaluation team with the subjective reactions of the Indian 
School student body to the token program. It was felt that nonob jective, 
open-e.ided questions would provide a personal depth dimension to the under- 
standing of the effects of the token system on the school. Possibly the stu- 
dents* reports would supplement the "hard data'* with subtle areas where the 

token program was weak or strong. Likewise student recommendations might pro 

c 

vide fruitful directions for further token programs in the school. 

The interview was performed by 10 Indian college students on a sample of 
63 students* Great effort was made to select subjects for the interviews who 
represented proportionately various subgroups at the Indian School. Age, sex 
dormitory, tribal affiliation and academic school attended were factors con- 
sidered when choosing the student sample. However, a series of extraneous 
factors, such as student dropouts, student illness, and absence interfered 
with the acquisition of the ideal sample. There was also a large portion of 
the school that returned home for summer vacation while the interviews were 
performed. Students attending the Albuquerque school system had almost 2 
weeks more of academic classes than did those at the AIS school. The result 
is a sample which is somewhat skewed in makeup. 

The composition of the sample was: 

Sex: 

Male : 31 
Female; 32 
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By School : 

Attending AIS school: 

Albuquerque Public 
Schools: 

By Dormitory ; 

Dormitories 

Wauneka 

Tanoan 

Kiva 



25 



38 (These students are referred to 
as Bordertown students) 



By Tribe: 



Navajo 
Apache 
Pueblo 
Utes 



18 
24 
21 



41 
8 

11 
3 



The interview consisted of approximately 40 questions and a brief multi- 
ple choice sheet in which students rated themselves on the problems typically 
described by the school authorities. The interviews took from 45 minutes to 
1^ hours depending on the pace of the individual doing the interviewing and 
the student involved. 

All the interviewers were students at the University of New Mexico. 
They were all of Indian descent. They were paid on the basis of .$2.50 per 
hour for their services and were trained for approximately 4 hours to adminis- 
ter the Interviews. They individually vent to the AIS after school hours and 
located their subjects in the dormitory. They conducted the interviews in 
semi-private areas and worked at their own pace during the afternoons, evenings 
and weekends. One hundred subjects wexe chosen from the rosters of the 
Indian school and were given code numbers. The identity of each subject w/s 
carefully protected by the interviewers and evaluation staff. Confidentiality 
was focused upon at the initiation of each interview and students were not 
forced to participate. At the end of a three-week interview period, 63 of 
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the initial subject list of 100 were interviewed. The interviewing then 
ceased as the remainder oC the students returned to their homes for summer 
^ vacation-. 

The results of the interviews will, be divided' into five sections for 
clearer, consideration* The first* will deal with the students* general atti- 
tudes about the Indian school, its personnel and program* The second will deal 
v/ith the students experiences with the token program* The third will des- 
cribe the student recommendations for future programs utilizing tokens, The 
fourth section will report on the students' perceptions of what problems they 
have most frequently and how the tokens^ affected the incidence of these 
problems: Each section will end with a suimhary and recommendations. The 
final section will attempt to integrate the results of the interview in rela- 
tion to the token program as a whole. The data for each section will be 
listed by question. For each question the number of students responding will 
be given. The percentages of each response were calculated from the total 
responding to that question- The number responding varies from 63 to 33 de- 
^.pending on the question* The students* responses which were lacking are due 
to 1) certain questions which were omitted because the student attended the 
Albuquerque Public School System which did not use tokens 2) errors on the 
part of the interviev/er 3) certain questions being omitted because the stu- 
dent was too young as judged by the interviewer, and 4) refusals to respond 
on the part of the student. 

General evaluation of. school . The section in the questionnaire entitled 
^'General Evaluation" included 10 questions which aimed at eliciting the stu- 
dents' general attitudes toward the^ school. The questions and response cate- 
gories and the percentage of students responding in each category appear at 
the end of this section* The first question asked the students to describe 
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cheir attitudes about coming to the school. The answers were distributed 
such that about 64Z of the students replied that they either liked or wanted 
to come. This is a strong and Surprising majority considering the frequent- 
remark by staff personnel that most students are "shipped" there because of 
behavior problems. Nineteen percent reported some anxiety alfout the school 
and bX frankly stated they did not want to come. Three percent said they were 
sent by their family and about 5% said they felt nothing. These answers im- 
ply that most of the Indian students look back upon their arrival with posi- 
tive feelings and a minority with a memory of some anxiety. Although we have 
no comparable non-Indian control group d^ta, this seems to paint a positive 
picture of the students' anticipation of school. 

The next question asked the students to evaluate the school at present. 
This group of -responses again reflects a positive viewpoint with approxi;nately 
58% of the respondents reporting unqualified "liking" of the school. Another 
26'/, reported acceptance or positive attitudes withi some limitations. This 
suggests that 84% ranged from neutral to extremely positive reports on the 
school in general. Conversely there were 8% who reported disliking the school 
or hatjing it: Again we see a picture of a student body who in the majority 
were satisfied with their surroundings. 

The next two questions asked more specifically what is "good," or "bad" 
about the school to provide further understanding of what had motivated the 
students^ previous responses . There was an emphasis on activities and. social- 
izing in (>5% of the responses to "what is good about the school." The basic 
task of learning to socialize among peers is appropriate from preadolescence 
through, adolescence and the school seems to be satisfying this function for 
many of its students. There is a lesser focus (17%) on the positive value of 
the academic compSnents of the school but this may reflect typical attitudes 
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of this age group or cultural variations in the importance of school during 
these formative years. Eight percent remarked upon the new freedoms (getting 
away from home and liquor privileges) and 5% felt nothing was good. We can 
cautiously draw some conclusions from these reports. The students are most in- 
terested in socializing and learning to meet new peers. Any social functions 
which the school holds that accomplishes these goals are appreciated. We are 
also beginning to detect a percentage of students (between 6 and 10%) who are 
unhappy at the school and resent coming, , dislike the school and find little 
good with It:. 

The next question dealt with perceptions of the bad things about being 
a student at the school. Five general areas of complaint emerged. The 
largest percentage (35%) complained about the anti-social behavior (fighting, 
thievery, AWOL and drunkenness). Apparently these behaviors interfered with 
their routine as well as that of the staff. Thirteen percent complained about 
the food and 18% complained about the dormitory regulations. Thirty- two per- 
cent criticized the school and dormitory personnel. This question is of 
interest because it reflects the basic problem of this school and any insti- 
tution dealing with growing and experimenting adolescents. There was reported 
a need for more freedom and fewer regulations alongside of a report of dis^ 
satisfaction and unhappiness with the students who break rules and cause 
trouble. Perhaps here we see the suggestion of a need for different rules 
and regulations for those who can use freedom wisely and grow without chal- 
lenging all norms and separate rules for others who need more structure and 
assistance until they develop their own controls. 

The next^question explored the students' general attitudes about their 
teachers. Here we see a very high percentage (85%) reporting that they liked 
their teachers, they taught well and that they are "all right." Nine percent 
remarked that some are nice and again we find 7% either did not like their 
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teachers or did not care. We see again as In the evaluation of the ATS In 
general most students like their teachers. 

The next two questions tried to again focus on those qualities in the 
teachers that please the students or make them dislike their teachers. In 
the area of what they liked about their favorite teachers, it was found that 
approximately 60% of the students reported that they admired teachers who were 
nice, friendly, understanding, concerned, kind and those who treated students 
well. The emphasis in these responses was on the interpersonal quality of 
•the teacher, not knowledge, information, or teaching skill. Twenty-six percent 
reported that theif favorite teachers taught well and a small percentage gave 
scattered reports about teachers being in control, looking well, not giving ' 
homework or looking well groomed. We may conclude that the majority of these 
students are primarily social beings who respond to adults on the basis of. 
-how they are treated. Warmth and friendliness are strong assets. We al-so 
see emerging a repetitious percentage of 10 to 15% c : the students who are 
academically oriented and focus on the learning aspects of the AIS and aca- 
demic work. Approximately 8% of the answers seem to reflect neither social 
nor academic awareness (looks well groomed and not much homework). These 
would be hard students to keep happy under any circumstances. 

When asked to report on what they Mked 'least about their worst teacher 
a wide variety of responses was obtained. Thirty-three percent reported they 
disliked teachers who were irritable, mean, nasty or. rejecting. Fifteen percent 
resented poor teaching techniques. Eighteen percent felt the demands made were 
unreasonable. Three percent complained that teachers were nosy or they did 
not like their room. The picture here is similar to. that described before. 
Most students were upset by adults who treat thiiT^ldely. A small percentage 
just complained about minutia. There was also a npticeable percentage 
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'(21%) who. reported all teachers are good. This is the first instance where * 
we see a hesitancy of some students to construclxvely evaluate, criticize 
or complain about their environment. This may be due to concern about confi- 
dentiality (although this was discussed before each interview) or a sense .of. 
overwhelming humility in the face of academic personnel who are frequently ^ 
Anglo and successful participants of the higher institutions. The answers 
suggest that many students need teachers with much personal patiende ancj sensi- 
tivity. Others need teachers who teach at a cautious pace, aware of students 
who are struggling and some need teachers to encourage much deSrelopment of ver- 
4)al judgment and opinion formation on the part of the student. 

The next questi(5ns focused on general and specific views of the dormitory 
personnel and the students responded with less enthusiasm than when they des- 
cribed their teachers. Around 30% were described as nice or generally nice. 
Forty-seven percent received descriptions which were qualified. These ranged 
from mostly nice to 50-50 to mostly bad. Fifteen percent had strong criticism 
including nosy,. irritable^ bossy, untrusting, too punitive and angry. The 
students* ability to criticize the dormitory people more freely and frequently 
may be. due to significant personality differences between dormitory and aca- 
demic personnel, or the greater degree of closeness between students and dorm 
personnel due to the time they spend together or the social closeness between 
the students and dorm personnel who are frequently of Indian heritage- The 
complaints, although more vociferous, are still reflecting :he students' feelings 
that they found adults treated them in an authoritative, hostile fashion and 
they resented this when it happened. 

When the students were asked to describe the qualities of their favorite 
dormitory person, the "humanitarian** theme dominated descriptions. Almost 
90% of the descriptions Included behaviors on the part of the dormitory person 
in which the student was treated like a friendly peer rather than a younger 
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and therefore incompetent person. They liked personal contacts, help with 
personal problems, patience, someone who joked with them, kindness and some- 
one who stretched regulations under special circumstances. Thirteen percent 
evaded the answer, as chey did when asked to describe their teachers' faults. 
They reported all domi people were the same. Only TL were unable to come up 

with any kind words fo^ any dorm person and felt they were all mean or awful. 

\ \ 

When asked about t^he qualities of the dorm people they disliked, 19% 
evaded the questions saying all were the same or "1 don't know." Another 14% 
said nobody had bad qualities. Here we see again another reflection of the ' 
tendency of some students to avoid" open evaluation of their superior even in 
a situation when they are assured of confidentiality. Sixty-eight percent 
complained about dorm personnel who were short - temjJered , pushy, who punished 
.severely and frequently, who used physical punishment, who were untrusting and 
at times ignored important student requests. This may be another reflection 
of the Indian students' resentment of what they interpret as supercilious and 
overly authoritarian treatment . 

Summary: 

These general questions provide the foundation for understanding the mood 
of the Indian students and the AIS atmosphere. In general, this seems to be 
a heterogenous group of students. Most enjoyed the school and dorm and were 
especially invoLved in learning social mastery with their peers. They liked 
their teachers and enjoyed close student-a'dult relationships and mature 
treatment. They resented being ordered about or "talked down to" and usually 
evaluated their teachers on the basis of their social skills rather than 
their knowledge or teaching ability. 

They were less pleased with the dormitory and dorm personnel but still 
. seemed to accent the school life because of the social activities. Some were 
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afraid to speak out an d othec s complained no matter where they were. At this 

point-, it appears that individualized programs of reinforcement are appropriate 

as the students differ greatly in where. they lie in the realm of maturity 
• - i - . 
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Student Questionnaire 



General Evaluation of the Mbuquerque Indian School . ^ * 

1. Can you remember and describe how you felt about coming to this 
school? (N = 63) , 



Percent Response 

34.9 
28.6 
14 .3 

4.8 

4.8 

3.1 

3.1 

1.6 
, 4.8 



Responses 

like to come to school 

want to come to school 

scared or confused 

lonely or afraid 

don t want to come to school 

don't Vike to come to school 

sent by family 

no coiranent 

felt nothing 



2. What do you think of the school in general? (N = 62) 



Percent Response 

58.0 
14.6 
11.3 

6.4 

6.4 

1.6 - 

1.6 



Responses 

good or likes 

O.K. or alright 

likes but qualifies with 1 dorm 

likes a lot--*great 

don't like 

hates 

no comment or don't know 



3. What are the good things about being a student here? (N i 60) (40 student ^ 
with 20 giving 2 responses) ^ ^ . " 

Percent Response Responses 



31.4 
22.5 
17.6 
li.3 
8.-8 
5.0 
1.2 
l;-2 



activities in general ^ 
, friends relatives--socidlizine 
\schooi 
clorm activities 

getting away from home--f reedom 
H^nothing 
drinking privileges 
everything 



What are the bad things about being a student here? (N - 76) (52 students 
with 24. giving 2 respohses) 

Percent Response . Responses 



21.0 
18.^ 
14.4 
13.1 
11.8 



fights and thefts, AWOL 
dormitory life (regulation) 
drunkennes s , ^ 
food . 
nothing 
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U.8 school 

^ 10.5 ' dorm personnel 

3.9 leave regulations 

What do you think of youif teachers? (N - 46) 

/ Percent Response Responses 

' - 47.8 like them, nice 

21.8 * O.K., alright 

15.3. ■ 'teach good 

8.6. some nice 

4.4 don't like 

2.1 nothing, don't care 

What do you like most about /youf favorite teacher? (N = 38) 
percent Response ^ Responses 

44.7 nice, no explanation 

26.3 ^ ' teaches well, explains well 
^ . 7. D friendly 

5 . 2 - understanding, concerned 

5.2 , ^ not much Jiome work, not strict 

2.7 treats students' well-kind-gives 

: extra help 

2.7* looks wellrgropmed 

2.7 have control of class 

2.7 • * interesting 

What* don't you lilce about your. least favorite teacher? (N = 33;) 

Percent Response Respon^es^ 

33. J . irritable^ strict , mean-short tem- 

pered, »y>tsty, yells 

21.2 • like alY teachers or none^bad 

18.2 , unrealistic demands 

15.2 , teachesl pporly , expres^s^s self 

%i poorly I 

6.0 boring or repetitious 

3.0 rejects'^ students 

3.0 nosy, don't like room 

What are the 'people who work in the dorm like? ~ 61) 

Percent Response • " Responses 

29.5 all nice, generally irlce 

v--^22.9 50% nice, 50% bVd--or QX- 

13.2 * • ^ most bad, some nice 

11.4 ' ^ C ^^^^ nice, some bad 



r 
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o ,L 


nosy, ^ Irritable, hostile, bossy, 


8.2? 


gossip 


O.K., unless you disobey 


3.2^ 


not close enough-warm enough. 


1,7 


un trusting 


an bad 


1.7 


punishment too frequent, too 
strict 



9. What do you like about the dorm pet^^'on you like best? (N = 62) 
Percent Response - Responses 



22,6 



14.6 



14, 
14, 
12. 



12.9 

'3^:2 

3n,2 
1-6 



help w/personal problems or school 
work, or job placement (under- 
standing) 

gives special privileges (stretches 
regulations) 

nice 

kind, not bossy, or short-tempered 
does favors-lend money or give ride 

in car — gives tokens 
all the same (both directions) 
jokes or fools around 
talks to students a lot 
all mean or awful 



10. 



What don't you like about the dorm person you like least? (N = 59) 
Percent Response . Responses 



44*0 

18.7 
13.6 
8.5 
5.0 

5.0 
3.4 

1.7 



bad mood, easily gets mad, mean, 

pushes students, cusses a lot 
all the same or I don't; know 
nobody 

too fussy about chores 

punishes too much, too often \2^o 
severely 

uses physical punishment 

doesn't listen, notx^rusting, 
^ jumps to conclusions, gossips 

at times ignop^ request (mail- 
washing machines) 
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Kvftl nation of token flyaLnm . The second HoAt ^lt)n tUvi I h wfili iUv iiliith-ni h * 
reactions to the token program. The questions arid response categories and 
the percentage of students responding In^^each cate;^ory appear at the end of 



this section. Students were first asked how they found out about the program. 
Fifty-eight percent reported learning about It at a general meeting and 5% 
reported a meeting with Mr. Blanchard. The rest of the answers varied Inciud- 



\ 



Ing learning about the program "at class," "talking to ^a friend," "I read It 
on the bulletd^ board," "I learned about It at a workshop *' and through 
a meeting with the principal. There is therefore a group of 32% who apparently 
learrned of the system in very varied fashions. One would \hope that a more 
Controlled standardized indoctrination would be preferred. Perhaps a series 
of meetings (not one) in the dorm coinciding with coordinated classroom 
meetings would be the ideal . In this way, no student would be left to learn 
randomly about the program from friends or from printed material alone. It 
also might be beneficial to have regular talk sessions each month in which the 
students provided feedback on the effective and ineffective aspects of the token 
system. . , ^ 

The second question dealt with whether the student felt anyone had asked 

him for his opinion about the program. Fifty-two percent responded that no 

I 

one ask^d for his opinion. The rest of the students varied in responses. Some 

reported that dormitory personnel, teacher or friends asked their reactions. 

j 

Sixteen percent said they filled in a formal questionnaire. Here again we see 

I ! 

that from the students' point of view their opinion was not sought in any regu- 
lar or organized fashion. This may be important as the results obtained from 
the first section of the questionnaire implies that the students are most cooper-- 
ative when their opinions are treated with respect and their feelings are p.er- 
ceived by adults. Feedback from students should be sought and n|ade public 
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In future programs so that there will be a sense of participation and in- 
vestment by each student in the progranHf 

The next two questions sought out value judgments on the part of the 
students as to which goal of the program they felt was the most important and 
. which they felt was the least important. Thirty-three percent of the students 
responding felt their dormitory work detail was the most important goal to be 
reinforced. The rest of the students were divided into smaller groups who • 
felt that bedcheck, class attendance, not fighting nor getting drunk, and work- 
ing at jobs were important goals. A small percentage felt homework and punc- 
tuality were important. These "answers give further clues into the values of 
the Indian students. Apparently they are more interested in doing their own 
job or task rather than following behavioral regulations. This reflects an 
attitu'de which values a job accomplished rather than behavior for its own sake. 

When we examine the reports of the least important tasks, there seems to 
be a wide distribution of responses. However, a blending of 'responses suggests 
that punctuality is a goal which the students do not value. About 58% criti- 
cized the need for roll calls, being on time in general, and bedcheck as un- 
important goals. This may reflect a clash of the values between the students 
and the administration in their different focus on the importance of time and 
punctuality. 

The next two questions asked how the students got the majority of their 
tokens and what caused them to get the smallest number of their tokens^ Forty- 
eight percent of the students reported getting most of their tokens doing their' 
job detail and school work. Fourteen percent evaded the question saying that 
they got about the same from everyone. Four percent reported getting tokens 
for extra details. The question of why they got few tokens from some per- ' 
sonnel evoked vague and inexplicit answers. The students seemed to know that 
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at certain times or when around certain persons they j^ot I ewer Lukens but 
they were not able to determine what caused this," 

When asked I'f the students felt they always got tokens when they de- 
served them 51% said they did- Twenty- four percent said they did not but 
werg unable to explain why. There were a few specific complaints about in- 
stances of unfair judgment, absent-minded personnel and the supply of tokens 
running out. 

Thus it can be seen that most students perceived the^ tokens as distribu- 
ted fairly. Most got them for work at school or in the dorm. Most disliked 
the focus on punctuality in the program. The students did not feel, in general 
that thay helped design the program and most found out about the program in a 
group meeting* 

The next set of questions asked the student to judge the effectiveness 
of the token system at the AIS. When asked whether the program was good or 
not good for the school, 85% of those responding reported it was a good pro- 
gram. Six percent felt it was both good and bad and 8% felt it was bad. The 
responses to this question certainly present i positive student endorsement 
of the token system. However if we examine the "why" behind* the students' 
approval we see that only 13% felt it improved behavior or learning. The rest 
of the students supported it because it gav,e them more money and privileges. 
This lack of focus on the students' part on behavioral. consequences may have 
reflected the results of ho feedback to the students of the goals of the pro- 
,gram and its^ef f iciencjr. Perhaps if adults and students planned together on 
what behaviors needed change and how to utilize the tokens and then fallowed 
the^ behavioral results of the program each month, their view would be less 
opportunistic and more behavior oriented. 

When asked if they purchased- anything they really wanted, 53% replied 



yes. twenty-nine percent said no but offered no Explanation and 18X explained 
that lack of the right merchandise, a shortage of items in the store and the 
utilization of the tokens too quick;ly prevented them from getting what they 
wanted . 

The ninth question investigated the saving and spending habits of the 
students. The responses suggested highly varied saving patterns among the 
students. A few students saved for 2 or 3 months. Most saved for a week to 
a month. Fourteen percent ^ent their money right away and a small number com- 
plained about having tokens stolen. It appears that realistic planning for the 
students' spending habits should bu based on items which can be purchased with- 
in a month's time. Items or priv|.leges which tajce longer will only be availa- 
ble to a small percentage (7%) of students. 

The students were asked if there were things they wanted but could not 
purchase with the tokens. Thirty-six percent said no and the remainder were 
divided among unsatiated dfesires for food, T.V^'s, more clothing, field trips, 
stamps and vacation trips. These all seem to be' feasible possibilities or 
additions in a future token program- It is interesting to note the importance 
of leisure and leisure activities in this List. Apparently the students liked 
to plan their leisure and are willing to work for new leisure possibilities. 

The next question asked whether the students felt dormitory or teachiog^ 
personnel tried to control their use of the tokens . Only 17% said yes without^ 
giving any explanation. Thirty-eight percent said no. The rest of the. res- 
pondents said' yes, they were controlled because the attendants got them to do 
things (work, not drink., get to class, etc.). This question was aimed at 
discovering whether the students felt manipulated by the. token system. Appar- 
ently they did not feel personally manipulated but they did realize they were 
conforming in some areas because of ^the token reward. 
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The next five questions were designed to determine how much the students 
knew about the administration and planning oC the token program. When asked 
whose idea the program was, 78X students replied they did not know. Twenty- 
one percent ^hought Mr. Blanchard designed it and TL thought it was the 
attendants idea. These responses suggest a surprising ignorance on the origins 
of this program which probably leaves room £or more fancy than fact. It is 
recommended that the source of future programs be stated clearly to the 
students so they do not feel Uh^CT vague administrative authorities are in- 
directly controlling their education* 

The confusion was further evidenced when the students were asked why the 
program* was started. Thirty-eight percent of those responding did not know. 
Eighteen percent thought it was designed to increase students* possessions 
and finances • Forty- four percent related it to student behavior but most of 
these saw the goals as one specific behavior instead of a total approach. 

The next two questions asked how the* students thought the behaviors to 
be changed v/ere chosen and how the number of tokens for each behavior was 
chosen. Over 507c» did nctt know how these decisions were made. Again we see 
that' the students were not .clear on how decisions were made and this possibly 
interfered with their ability to respect the goals and methods of the program. 

When asked who decided what they were able to purchase with tokens, the 
responses were mixed ranging from don't know, to dorm personnel, to Mr. Blanchard 
to token store personnel, the teachers, and the administrators. Some clear 
messages are needed here. 

Summarizing these responses we see that in general the students were 
not clear as to why the program was begun, who designed it and how the goals 
and rewards were established* Clearer feedback from the authorities is re- 
commended . , 

The next two questions asked the student to hypothesize what would occur 
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if they were disobedient in the dorm or classroom. The purpose of the question 
was to see if the students "reported standardized punishment or handling of 
these problems. In the dormitory the students were asked to imagine what 
would happen if they came in drunk. The replies included a large percentage, 
56%, who said that the dorm personnel would vary in their response depending 
on the disruptiveness of the student. Tunishm-nt could range from being sent- 
to their room to token penalties or to a more severe penalty of being sent to 
the D-I!ome. The message seemed j^d'be that drunkeness was a mild offense 
compared to surliness and ho&ttlity on the patt of the student and the latter 
was more severely punished. . 

When asked what would happen if they disobediently spoke in class the' 
responses were greatly mixed. They included being sent to office, having a 
grade lowered, a token penalty, getting yelled at,, getting slapped or being 
reported to dormitory. The comparative, responses on these two questions 
suggest that the dormitory personnel were more consistent in their response 
to the suggested crises, whereas teachers varied greatly from class to class. 

« 

Summary: , , 

This section reviewed the students' reactions, evaluations and impres- 
sions of the' token program. In general we can see that students were not^ " 
clear about the origins or purpose of the program. They learned about it 
from different sources and felt their opinion was not important in its 
planning. They liked the program, especially receiving tokens for doing 
work in the dorm or at school. They resented the administration's focus on 
punctuality and were less appreciative of tokens received for this kind of 
conforming behavior. They felt they got tokens when they deserved them and 
liked the program for . the school. They bought items they wanted and saved 
up to a njoRth'at tizRC- for a special purchase. They would have liked to 
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have had a broader range of activities, privileges and items available for 
tokens. Ihey found^dorm personnel more predictable in their handling of mis- 
behavior than teachers and placed little focus on the. use of tokens to handle 

€»■* 

serious misbehayi.or . ' 

Recoiranendations include providing the student with much more information 
on the origin and planning of government sponsored programs. Student reac- 
tions and feedback should be sought and incorporated into the "^system and 
organized channels should be provided for ^griping or recommendati . A 
much more extensive training program is. probably required to help the student 
to understand the connection between the tokens and their behavior. 

The tokens might also be used to purchase trips, privileges and activi- 
ties according to the students* wishes. Also students might determine the 
financial value to be placed on each behavior. Overall, student participation, 
feedback, and training, are recommended. . 
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Student Questionnaire 



^Reactions to Token, Program 
1. How did you first find out about the token program? (N = 62) 

Percent Response Responses 

58.0 in dform meeting (at assembly- 

matrons) 

12.9 in class at school 

9^6 talking to friends 

4.8 don't know 

^ 4.8 ^ meeting--Mr. Blanchard ^ 

\ 3.3 meetitfg — w/principal 

3.3 work shop, home ec 

1.6 bulletin boar^ or memorandum 

1.6 at store 

» 

2* Did anyone ask for your opinion on the program? (M = 61) 

Percent Response Responses , 

51.6 no one 

16.1 yes, filled! out questionnaire 

13.2 yes, dorm people 

4.9 yes, in discussion ^ 
3.3 yes, teachers 

3.3 only friends 

^3.3 Mr. Blanchard 

3.3 ^ I don't know or can't remember 

3a. Which are the most important tasks for which you receive tokens? (N = 

Percent Response Responses 

33.3 doing dorm detail 
11.9 bedcheck 

11.9 * all 

9.6 going to class 

^' 9*6 not fighting (behavior) 

9.6 not getting drunk 
7*1 working at job 

4.7 punctuality 

2.3 homework, classwork » 

3b. Which are the least important tasks for which you receive tokens? (N - 

Percent Response Responses 

\ 

22.2 roll calls \ 

19.4 being on time (bus) 
16.6 bedcheck 

13.8 room clean or details ^ 
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8.4 getting drunk 
5.6 extra details 
5.6 AWOL 

5.6 all unimportant 

2,8 school attendance 

Who gives the most tokens? Why? (N = 49) 

Percent Response-' Responses 

24.4 doing job details 

23.9 teachers 6t good school work (just 

give more) 

14.2 all same 

1^.2 no explanation given 

^10.2 dorrns give more 

8*1 being good ' 

4.0 . gives extra details 
^ 4.0 - don't know 

Who gives </ou the least tokens? W^y? (N = 47) 

Percent Response Responses 

/ 

23.5 don't know, not clear 

19.2 . dorm people or person 
17.0 - ^ I don't do required t^k 
14.8 t school people or person 

, 10.6 all give the same or none 

8.5 'm*fean, doesn't get algng 

6.3 persdh too busy or forgets often - 

or' new personnel 

Do you always get tokensh-when you think you should' get them? If not, 
how V ome? (N = 49) 

Percent Response Responses 

.51.0 yes 

/24.4 ,Tto, don't know why 

8.1 sometimes 
4 . 1 ^don ' t know 

4.1 unfair judgment, I disagree 

4.1 *person forgets 

2.1 not clear answer 

2,1 person runs out of tokens 

Do you think the token program is good for this school? Why/Why not? 
' ^ (N = 48) 

Percent Response Responses 

58.3 good--get things we need 

12.5 behavior is better, learning is 

better 

10.4 helps poorer students 
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6.2 
4.2 

2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 



good and Sad" 

wrong for school students,^ inappro- 
priate 
good for superficial 
makes student fee]/ like guinea pig 
wrong to pay for good behavior 
helps students 



Have you gotten anything you really wanted? (N = 45) 



Percent Response 

53,3 
28.9 

8.9 

6.6 

2.3 



Responses 

yes' 

no, no explanation 
no, use -tokens fox other items 
no, they don't have wKkt I want 
no, what I want is gone — sold 



If so, did you save for it? How long? (N = 42) 



Percent Response 
30.9 

16.8 

14.3 
14.3 
11.9 

4.9. 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 



Responses 

up to a month 
didn't want anything 
up to a week 

spent* right away, took too long 
don't know or can't remember 
up to tV70 months 
up to three months 
money stolen 

riot too ambitious, don't get enough 



Is there any pri/ilege or thing you want a Tot but you can''t get 
with tokens? (N =42) 



Percent Respons§^ 

35 .-8 
.14.3 
. li.9 
11.9 ^ 
11.9 

9.6 

2.^3 

2.3 



, „ ^Responses - 

no o 
food 

T.V. or radio 
clothes ^ 

field trip or movies 

home trip or other vacation trip 

stamps ^ 

money 



Do you feel the teachers or dorm people try to control you using the 
token economy? (N = 47) 



Percent Response 

38.2^ 
23.4 . 
17.0 



Responses 



no 



yes, to get us to work 
yes 
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/ 6«4 yes, to make us behave 

4. 2 . yes, to get us not to drink 

^ or AWOL 1 

2«2 ' sometimes ; 

2.2 yes, to get us to roll call 

y 2«2 . yes, to get us to class 

12. Whose idea was it to start this program? (N = 49) 

Percent Response ' Responses 

77.5 doWt know 

20.5 / Blanchard^ 
i.Q aides ^ 

13. Why did they start it? (N = 45) 

Percent Response Responses 

37.-8 don't know, none 

15.6 good to increase student 

(activities., possessions) 
13.4 good for behavior, help stude^it 

(vague) 

8.8 ^ to make us^ behave /' 

6.7 to control behavior » - / 

6.7 " ^" " ' /' to get us tb'"3o vorK or detail 

4.4 to get us to go to cla^s 
4.4 V good to keep students out of 

trouble 

2.2 ^ to help poor kids / 

14. How did they pick the 'beliavior to earn tokerfs? (N = 44) 

Percent Response ^ Responses » ^ 

50.0 - don't know / 

20.4 * chose negative behaviors 

9.1 . ' chose important behaviors 

6.8 - chose job rewarding behaviors 

4.5 , ^ asked the dorm personnel for 

recommendations 

2.3 chose behaviors stressing 

individual accomplishments 
2.3 chose negative behaviors "for 

bad kids only ^ 
' 2.3 I asked the students to decide 

i 2.3 misunderstood question 



15. >llou do you think they picked how many tokens for each behavior? 

/ * * , (N ~ 48 
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*' Percent Response ' Responses 

'52.1 don't know ^ 
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20.8 
12,5 

?.l 
2.i 
2.1 



misunderstood question 
gave more tokens for bigger 

problems or harder tasks 
student council or body 
decided administration and then 

listened 
staff 

had limited supply and >ran out 
no cbiranent 



Who decided what you were able to get with the tokens? (n « 43) 
• Percent Response Responses 



32.6 , 
16.3 
13.9 
13,9 

9.4 . 

6.9 ^ 

4.6 

2.4 



don't know 
dorm personnel 
individual being rewarded 
Mr. .Blanchard * \ ^ ' 

students 

token store personnel ^ 
superintendent — ad6)inistrators 
school personnel (teachers, ' 
principals) 



What would jhappen if you came in -drunk to the dormitory? ^(n = 48) 
Percent Response Responses i * 

56.3 



What would 



10.4 
10.4 
8.4 

6.3 
4.2 
2.0 
2.0 



depends, can range fft?m going to 
bed to D-Home and expulsion 
D"Home and not token 
no tokens ^for a week or shorter 
restriction (with or without 
tokens) 



don ' t know 

sent to room or office 

nothing 

wite parents 



lappen if you disobeyed a teachers request to be quiet? 

. ' (N = 33) 

Responses 



Percent Response 

33.3 
15..,1 
1.1 
12.1 
6.1 



6.1 
\ 3.0 



^ent to office ' 
• give lower grade - 
no tokens 

yell at you, kake away tokens 
depends on the sex of the teachd^r 
- (talk or slap) 
depends on the teacher 
4on't know or misunderstand 
report Hjv^ matrons / 
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Students' estimates of change . In this section the results of a rating 

I 

scale on the behavioral goals of the study Is^reported. Students were asked 

ft 

to rate themselves on the behaviors before and after the token system. There 
were 5 choices for each item ranging from never (1 pt.) to all. the time 
(5 pts.).KX^)^e scores before and. after on each item were compared and a diff- 
erence score bn each item for each subject was calculated. The results are 
^listed in Table I. The most strikkng result in the data is the large percent- 
age of subjects who perceived no cipnge taking plac^ on the behavioral ftems. 
at its highest,. 98% of subjects perceived no change on the item //9, '^getting 
in troublej 1^4cause of sex", and at its lowest 62% of subj|^ts perceived no 
change on item //2, "lateness'^to class". Where change does take place,, it 
seems to golin both directions suggesting that the students have not found the 
program to be a large asset in improving their behavior. Th^ items with the 
most change were: , . 



1. Lateness to class 

2. missing class 

3. missing bedcheck 

4. missing dorm meetings 

5. misbehaving in class 



/ 



However the mixed directions of the scores suggest that: only "missing 
- . ■ <■ 
dorm meetings" had a strongly higher percentage^f subjects decreasing their 

poor attendance than iWr easing poor attendance. 

Least affected were: 

1. getting in trouble^^ecause of sex 

2. destroying property 

^ 3. taldTng, others'; property ' " . 

4. ms^kitig believe you*re sick ^ 

5. picked up-by police. 

s > ' 

There is clearly more fluctuation on the less seriou§ problems than on 
the more serious problems from the students' perceptions. It is possible that 
the high variability on the less important items may relate to the students 
lack of interest and concern with behaviors such as punctuality and roll 
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call. Here perhaps Is the most marked clash between the values of students 
and administration* 

"Also calculated were the mean and standard deviations of the students' 
estimates regarding the current frequencies of each target behavior (Table II) 
Their perceptions indicate ^lily had the most frequent incidences of the 
following problems; / 

1. lateness to class ^ - 

2. missing class 

3. missing dorm meeting 

4. AWOL 

5. missing bedcheck 

It is obvious that 4 of the 5 items on the most frequent list are oriihe 
most variable list (most change). These problems are typical problems of 
adolescents in a dormitory setting and may reflect the passive aggressive and 
careless way students respond to general institutional rules. Perhaps these 
problems more than others are in the realm of student awareness and control. 
They may change more dramatically and appropriately if students choose them 
as behavioral change goals and plan their own program* 

Behaviors with least frequent incidence as perceivejd by the students were: 

1» taking others properties 

2. sex trouble 

3. picked up by police 

4. destroying property 

5. making believe you're sick 

These are serious anti-social problems but the majority of the students did 
not seem to feel they applied to them. The individualized responses on this 
Table (II) give further support for more specialized token programs with 
students choosing their own goal or goals and checking their oyn beHavior each 
month. If the students' perceptions are ^orrect^ it is a waste of tokens 
and effort to concentrate on these more serious problems with the majority of 
the students. Also recommended is double feedback w^th students assessing 
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change In their own behavior each month and then comparing their estimates 
of their change in behavior to that of dorm or .teacher reports. This would 

3 

help students to learn to be more realistic about evaluating themselves. 

Student recommendations for future programs . This section focused on 
the specific recommendations which the students selected for future programs. 
The first question asked the students who they would have help them plan 
a hypothesized new token program. The students were divided in their approach 
but 36% chose a blend between themselves and a more experienced adult. Twenty- 
one percent said they would use all friends and students. Eleven percent 
suggested the use of dormitory aides and 3% suggested their teachers. It^ 
seems that the students have most confidence in their own skill combined with 
an adult and the preferred adult seems to be a dormitory person. The student 
council was also mentioned and may have some beneficial use in future plan- 
nlng. It seems there was little emphasis on the concept of democratic 
planning (rather than bureaucratic planning) in the students' thinking. The 
student council may provide future programs with a vehicle for getting at 
student ideas and teaching "the ground rules of democratic prodecure at the 
same time. 

The next question asked what behavlors^the studentk would pick to change 
in their program. Here we see a large percentage (73%) chose the same list 
as is now in use or item%rom the list. The additions are "no backtalk" and 
more focus on good behavior. These responses reflect the fact that students 
see the basic adjustment problems in ways which are similar to the administra- 
tion. Allowing them to come up with some list may have much more meaning in 
establishing their motivation. 

The third question asked if they would use tokens or something other 
than tokens. Again we see a basic support of the token plan as 68% chose 
tokens. The other suggestions of awards, tickets, activities, and money may 
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be employed as things to be purchased wxth their tokens. Perhaps studlents 
might be allowed on an experimental basis to turn In hypothetlcalLy 10% 
of their tokens for money at a low rate of exchange. Xt would be Interesting 
to see how they would handle sucii an option. 

The fourth question directly focused on what is missing in the reward 
aspect of the current program. Here we see a reiteration of question 10 
of the Token Evaluation sectioa. Students wanted freedom and social activity 
in exchange for their tokens. This included trips, privileges, food (snacks), 
T-.V. and some suggested the availability of more expensive Items like cars 
or musical instruments. We still see 4S% endorsed the current plan and re- 
quested no change. 

Finally students were asked to describe how they would like to see such 
a program explained to the students. Sixty-five percent said that they would 
use the same method. Additions included more personal contact, a handbook, 

T r 

a seeking of axudent feedback and student efforts In planning and 2% suggested 

J 

showing the students the store as a motivator. All these suggestions have 
merit and it seems that planning as careful as that whiA went into deciding 
token values is needed to plan how the students enter and particiapte in this 
program without instilling resentment and evasion. 
Summary: 

The student recommendation of this section suggests that they are 
basically satisfied with the program and have a few ideas to add for improve- 
ment. They asked to be able to participate in the planning and administration. 
They wanted to work with the dorm personnel in doing so but placed a great 
deal of value on their peers' reactions. They accepted the goals *of the 
program but there was a degree of disinterest evident in their responses. 
Perhaps they have never considered a question of educational goals and 
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agreeing .with the establishment is the quickest way out.. They approved of 
tokens as rewards but wanted to be able to buy more with themr-: They were 
especially enthused about being able to go to more activities and have e 
more freedom of movement. They again basically approved of the introduction 
of the program to the students, but suggested a program supplemented by 
booklets, and feedback. 

These are very important questions and one wonders how the answers would 
compare if students were encouraged to come uo with consensual answers after 
a one hour meeting and discussion. In many cases, there seems to be a lack 
of interest and motivation on the part of the students to conceptualize and . 
plan for themselves.. ' ' t ^ 
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Student Questionnaire 



IV* Student Recommendations for Future Programs. 

!• Who would you have help you plan your program (pretend you are in 
, J charge of a new token program)? (K = 61) 

; Percent Res pon se ^ Responses 

36.0 combination or someone experi- 

enced 

21.4 friends and students 

11.4 dorm aides 

9.8 don't know, misunderstand, or no 

one 

6.6 administrators' or school board 

6.6 Mr. Blanchard or psychologist 

3.3 ' student council 

3.3 *^ , teachers 

1.6 everyone 

2. Wliat behaviors do you think you'd pick? Why? (N = 56) 

Percent Response Responses 

51.8 selected beahviors from present 

list 

21.5^ \ same as now" ?' 

10.8 don't know 

7.1 ' *no backtalk or meanness 

5.3 focus on good beahvior 
3.5 not clear 

3* Would you use tokens or something else? (N = 59) 

Percent Response Responses 

67.8 tokens 
18.6 money 

3.4 'don't know 

3.4 tokens and money 

3.4 awards 

1.7 tickets 

* 1.7 activities 

4. If you were using tokens, what kinds of things or privileges do you 
think the tokens could purchase ? (N = 59) 

Percent Response Responses 

47.5 some' 

16.9 add trips off campus (extra/ 

curricular) 
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5,8 privileges 

6#8 add food 

6#8 ^ ^ * exchange for mone^/ 

"5.1 ' some but add more 

5.1 . I don't know. 
3.3 . cars or T.V. 

^1.7 add musical instrument 

How would you get the students to understand the program before it 

began? ^ r 

Percent Response Responses 

65 .4 ' ^ so'me 

10.3 . mire individual effort 

,6.8 handbook and meeting 

5.2 I don*t know 
5: 2 get feedback 

3.5 let students help set up 

^ 1.8 more explanation 

1.8 * show students the store 
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Dlscussion^and Conclusions . , ' ' 

c 

A long and extgnslv^ questionnaire battery such as the one used to. inter- 
vle'w students supplies the reader with a^'great deal of diffuse information. 
The goal of this section is to seek out patterns and clusters of information 
which will give us more insight int<^students' thinking and feelings*. Then 
if we succeed we can see how well the goals of a token program fit into the 
psychological organization of the students at the 'school. 

There is repeated evidence in the responses of the students that they are 
not at the Indian School to complete a step or milestone on the way to a • 
"career" in the white middle class sense of the word. Instead, they are at 
the school to experience life away from home, to learn to make new friends, 
to learn their role as a youthful member of their respective tribes in rela- 
tion to other Indians and Anglos, and to experience the social and entertain- 
ment benefits of living in a large city in contrast with a small rural environ- 
ment. There is little future orientation in their thinking, and they instead 
mark academic time at the school, while their social skills bloom and develop. 

As a part of this attitude, which is analagous to a white child's percep- 
tion of a summer-camp environment, authorities are seen as people who put 
on the controls and are usually distant in terms of personal Identification. 
Personnel who take time to become involved or intimate with students earn a 
special place in their lives. Irritable, punitive authorities are Stereotyped 
into the institutional roles as angry parents. When asked about their 
pleasures and use of the tokens, we observed mainly social and oral concerns* 
Hobbies and skills were not mentioned nor was there a seeking a specialized 
knowledge for the future, . 

Overall ehis paints a rather bleak picture of the student, who is more 
concerned about his peers than his schooling; more interested in playing than 
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learning; more Involved in rebelling against adult models than in imitating 
^them, and mor^ desirous of outJ^r controls of inappro^jriate behavior than in 
^developing inner controls. The 'bleakness arises because the school and its 
traditions go in direct opposition to these qualities and expect the students 
to be conscientious, future oriented, and well-controlled. 

If we accept tfhe goal of mature responsible behavior and positive self- 
concepta as a goal for the Indian student, we must ask how does the token 
program fit into the attainment of these goals. In general tokens reinforce 
specific behavior, not attitudes. They were applied across the board to all 
students regardless of individual differences. They had no built^-in method 
of focusing on special strengths or weaknesses of each individual student. 
They supplied the students with spending money which did allow some degiree of 
choice, be it for specific purchases in terms of whether to save or spend. 
They were handed out by the authorities, not 'by the students, and the amounts 
and focal Ijehavlors were established, according to the student's perceptions, 
completely by the authorities. In oth er words, the token system is almost 
a p^erfect reflection of the message that tells the student: 

1. You cannot control yourself.' " „ 

2. We will list and remind you as a group of your control weaknesses.. 

3. We will establish rewards for all who donot do things which reflect 
lack of control. 

4. We will determine how much and how often you will receive these 

rewards. . ' 

<> 

5. We wUl also tell you where to spend the rewards, allowing some lee- 

** ^ * *" 

way and choice. 

6. We will be able to measure the amount of control you have acquired 

by the number of tokens you have or the merchandl^se you have purcha_sed 
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f This series of^essages can, undoubtedly instill resentment of authority 

ai^d" an attitude of opportunism in the students in relation to tokens. The 
tokens become ways of getting goods and the rejection of tokens adds a new 
.^way of rebelling against institutional goa^ls, * ^ ' • 

The picture is not as negative as it appears. The students ask in their 
responses for more involvement in planning the program. They ask for more 
decision-making on the use of the rewards^. .They ask for more .equal itariat^ 
treatment by dormitory personnel and teachers. They ask fer more iocus^^on work 
and accomplishment rather than on obedience' for its own sake.. They request 
more feedback on how they are doing and information 'on where decisions concern- 
'ing their lives are made. 

In essence it appears that the token program might have real potential in 
helping these students to become more involved in their own education and in 
controlling their behavioral environment. Concepts like cooperation, group 
decision-making, voting and electing of representatives, are all ideas which 
encourage people to share views, modify their thinking, listen to others, aqd 
learn to voluntarily compromise when it is necessary. Students might be en- 
couraged to utilize. such concepts to fashion future programs. Students, might 
be quite resistant to taking on all this planning at first and the enortnous 
responsibility of policing themselves and g:^ving feedback in a .diplomatic way 
to difficult students. However, it is recommended that this method be tried 
even on a small level with a limited group of students to see if it has en- 
couraging implications for future work. A small percentage of a dorm or a 
mixed group might be selected to work out with professional guidance their 
own token system with decisions on ^behavior, goals, rewards, and the use of 
rewards to be left to thejn* Such a trial program might encourage strong ' 
feelings of personal worth, competitiveness with other students on "good 
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behavior" and might give these students thei-fc fltst positive experience in 
!. * , • , ■.■ ' 

shaping their own destiny. With an awareness that this Is highij? a contro- 
verslal and unusual use of the tok^n system as It now stands it Is still 
offered as a tentative and possibly beneflcal use of a system that seems to 
yhave little deep meaning to the ^students at present. 

Finally it is recommended that training become a much more complete 
Intensive, and long term project. The idea of giving a token for a jt^ehavlor 
s^ems simple at first but only a .,reat deal of experience can place the 
appropriate emphasis on consistency and praise as necessary Ingredients jEor 
real change. Students ( and perhaps staff ) might do well to focus on only 
oAe behavior^-at first and experience the complexity of consls'tent reinforce- 
ment So that they^ can fully^ understand how a token system operates. 

The token system has great potential fpr helping these students mature 
but a more student oriented planning, training and evaluation may be necess*- 
ary tp fully realize the benefits of the system. 
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Appendix B 



Table 1. 



Student Estimate of Change 



Behaviors 


Students Reporting Change 
Number Percent . 


Decrease 
J^uinber Percent* 


increase ^ • 


1. 


missing class 


23 


.'36.5 


6 ; 


9.5 




2. 


lateness to class 


24 


38.1 


10 


15.8 




3. 


^misbehaving, in 














class 


17 


■25.4 


13 


20.6 




4. 


drinking alcohol 


9 


14.3 


3 


4.8 


6 9.5 


5. 


AWOL 


15 


' 23.8 


9- 


14.3 


6 . 9.5 


6. 


missing bedcheck 


20 


31.7 


11 


17.5 


9 14.3 < 


7. 


police pickups 


7^ 


U 11.1 . . 


5 


7.9 


2 3.2 


8. 


destroying prop- 














erty 


3 


4.3 


1 


1.6 


2* 3.2, 


. 9. 


sex trouble 


& 1 


1.6 


0 ^ 


J-D.O 


1 1.6 


- 10. 


missing dprm 














. meeting . 


20 


31.7 


16 


25.4 


: 4 6.4 . 


11. 


misbehaving in 














dcJrms 


9 


*14.3 


5' 


7^.9 . 


4 6.4 


12 


making believe - 










you're sick 


7 


11. 1> 


6 


'9.5 


1 1.6 


^' 13. 


t;^ing other - 














people's *pi:operty 


• 4 


6.3 - 


"4 


6.4 


0 0.0 



Note.~N ~ 63.1 



Table 2 



Student Report of Severity of Problem 







" Behavior 


Mean- ^ 


S.D. 




1. 


missing class 


2.3 


.95 






2. 


lateness to class 


2.4 


1.2 






3. 


misbehaving in class 


1.5 


1.2 






4. 


drinking alcohol 


^ 1.8 


.9 






5. 


AWOL 


2.1 


1~.2 






6. 


missing bedcheck 


2.1 


1.5 






7. 


' police pickups 


1.1 


.3 






8. 


destroying property. 


1*2 


.5 






9. 


sex trouble 


1.1 


.4 






10. 


missing dorm /meeting 


2.2 


1.1 






11. 


misbehaving in dorms 


1.9 


la 






12. 


making believe you're sick 


1.3 


.7 






13. 


taking other people's property 


1.1^ 


.5 






Note." N =5 


63. 




> 
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Student Questionnaire 



^ I'd like to talk to you about the token economy, I'd like to ask you 

some questions to find outvhow you feel' about it. First" I'd like to ask 

« 

you some things about the school- 
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Student Questionnaire 



Name " Age Sex Tribe 

. . Grade 



1. Can you retnember and describe how you felt about coming to tliis school? 

2. What do you think of the school in general? 

V 

\ 

\ 

3. What are the good things about being a student here? 

4. What are the bad things about being, a student here? 

5. What do you think of your teachers? 

6. Which teacher do you like best? 

. aT What do you like abojut him or her? 
" bv What don't you like about him or her? 

7. Which teacher do vou like the least? 

a* What don't you like about him or her? 
b. What do. you Like about him or her? - 
' 8* What are the people who work in the dorm like? 



9. Which dorm person do you like best? 

a« What kinds of things does that person do which you like? 
b. Does he (she) do anything jrou don't like? What? 



lO^* Which dorm person is the worst? 

a. -What kinds of things does he (she) do tha.t you don't like? 

b. Doeslie(3he) do anything you do like? What? 
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11. How did you f irst find out about the token program? 

12. Who told you about it'^ahd when? 

13. What did they tell you? 

14. Did anyone ask for your opinion on the program? 

15. Who are the people who give you tokens in the school? What fo&i 

Name s Behaviors 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. . . 

^ 5. . 

6. 
7. 

. r.__8., ^ ^_ ... 



9. 

10. 



16. Who are the people who give you tokens in the dorm? And what for?- 

Names ■ Behavior s_ 

1. • , 

2. - 
3. 

4. ' 

6. 
7. 

8. . 
9. 
10. 

Of these, which are the mo'St important? 
Of these, which are the least important? 

17. Who gives you the most tokens? 
. Why? 

18. Who givps 'you .the least tokens? 
Why? 110 
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19. Do you always get tokens when you think you should get them? 
If not, how come? 

20. Do you think the token program is- good for this school? 
Why? or why not? 

21. What kinds of things have you gotten with your tokens? 

22. Have you gotten anything you really wanted? 

23. If so, did you save for it? 

How long? • 
How many tokens? 
If you haven't gotten things you wanted, why haven't you? 

'y 

24. Is there any privilege or thing you want a lot but you can't get with tokens 

Example: food 
trips 
T.V. 

a recreation activity 

25. Do you feel the teachers or dorm people try to control you using the 
tpkeh economy? . - > ' 

Give an example 

26. Whose idea was it to start this program? 
f 

27. Why did they start it? 

28. How did they pick the behavior to earn tolpns? 

r* 
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29. What behaviors did they pick? 

a. Of these, which are the most important? 

b. Of these', which are the least important? 

30. How do you think they picked how many tokens for each behavior? 

31. Who decided what you were able to get with the tokens? 

32. Do y-5u think this is a good program for this school? 

33. What would happen if you came in drunk to the dormitdry? ^ 

34. What would happen if you disobeyed a teacjaej;,^^^equest to be quiet? 

Lets pretend you are in charge of a new token 
' ' program ^ 

35. Wlio would you have help you plan your program? 

<^ ' - 

36. How would you decide on what behavior to try to change with tokens? 

<r 

37. What behaviors do you think you'd pick? Why? 



38. Would you use tokens or something else? 

39. If you were using tokens, what kinds of things or privileges do you think 
the tokens could purchase? 

-» 

40. How would you get the students to understand the program before it began? 
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41* These arc the behaviors the program was trying to change. Rate yourself on * 
them before and after the program. 



Before 



After 



All All 
Some the ^ Some the 

Never Seldom times Often Titne Never Seldom times Often time 



1. missing classes 

2* lateness to class 

3. misbehaving in class 

4. doing well in school 

5. drinking alcohol 

6. leaving grounds without 
permission 

7. missing bedcheck 

8. picked up by police 

9. destroying property 

.0. getting -in trouble because 
of sex 

.1. missing dorm meeting 

.2. misbehaving in dorms or on 
trips 

.3. making be"Lieve your'^re sick 
.4. taking other peoples' property 



1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

'4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 

•5 
5 
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Assessment of Staff Attitudes and Perceptions 

The following section will be devoted to a consideration of possible 
relationships between conceptual systems theory, as posited by Harvey, Hunt 
and Schroeder (1961), and some of the findings of the evaluation team using 
the Teacher Interviews as a source of data. 

The most striking finding that emerges when one examines the data 
gathered with the "This I Believe" instrument, which is an open-ended 
instrument devised by 0. J- Harvey and his colleagues XHarvey, Hunt and 
Sehroeder, 1961) to ascertain the conceptual system orientations of respond- 
. ents, is the overwhelming preponderance of System 1 among the staff at the 
school. This finding came as no surprise, since tiumerous studies involving 
conceptual system orientations among educators at various levels had found 
•System 1 orientations much more prevalent than other systems (Moellenberg 
and Williams, 1969; LeMar, 1968; Wangler, 1969; Moellenberg, 1971). -However, 
^fK^one of these studies found the extent of System 1 dominance uncovered in 
this study, in that proportions ranged from 40 to 60% System 1 in the pre- 
vious studies, while- in this instance only four representatives of other 
systems were found among the 50 staff members who gave usable responses (92%) • 
^Among the teaching staff, there were 10 instances of pure System 1 orienta- 
tion, one admixture of Systems 1 and 4, one admixture of Systems 3 and 1, 
one clear example of System J and no representatives of System 2 or System 4, 
An even more pronounced predominance of System 1 was found among the dormi- 
tory staff, where there were *22 clear examples of System 1, three admixtures 
of Systems T and 3, two admixtures, of Systems 1 and 4, qne admixture of s,^- 
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terns 2 and 3, one clear example of System 3, and no instances of System 4. 



theory may wish to refer to the 1961 book (Harvey, Hunt and Schcoeder, op. 
cit.) or some of the niamerous studies conducted by these men and their 
students. Clear descriptions of the characteristics posited for the four 
systems can be found in these sources, and a good understanding of these ^ 
characteristics would be of value in the discussions that follow. Very 
briefly, however. System 1 is defined as one involving concr eteness , authori 
tarianism, dogmatism, rigidity, and a conservative attitude with regard to 
change. System 2 is characterized by rebellion against the authority upon 
^ which System 1 individuals rely, together with a strong desire for change 
and slightly less concreteness than System 1. - System 3 falls toward the 
abstract end of the concrete-abstract continuum, and individuals functioning 
with this system are oriented toward close interpersonal relationships. 
They wish to avoid conflict, and are quite willing to follow the directions 
of one in authority. They also are much less tagid and dogmatic than indi- 
viduals in System 1 or System 2. Finally, System 4 individuals are the most 
abstract of the representatives of any of the four systems. They are" able 
to analyze complex issues for themselves and arrivV at decisions without 
depending upon or rebelling against the directio;rfs of those in authority. 
They are flexible and open to change, which enables thei|^ to admit , new evi- 
dence and modify their behaviors accordingly. 

Keeping in mind these characteristics, and others not revealed in these 
very brief descriptions, certain observations of the evaluation team can be 
explained very readily. Specifically, the suspicion, resentment, and even 
hostility felt by those conducting interviews could have been predicted on 
the basis of the particular combination of circumstances and staff charac- 
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terlstics that exist at-* the school* 

Staff members at AIS facW an exceedingly difficult task. They bear the 
responsibility, 24 hours every day, for controlling the behavior of several 

hundred rebellious young students who are made especially difficult to 

< 

manage bdcause of the tremendous adjustments that must be made in coming 
from the reservation to a residential school in a large city. To complicate 
the task still more, the past two or three years have seen an increasing per- 
centage of these young people who are sent to the school because of family 
difficulties, academic problems, social maladjustments, and other similar 

^ handicaps. In short, controlling and educating these young people ^jOuld be 
an exceedingly difficult task for anyone under the very best of ciri;umstances. 

-Unfortunately, the circumstances during the past few years have /been far 
from ideal. The staff has received very little special preparation ;f or dealing 
with large numbers of disturbed youngsters experiencing culture shoCk. Further, 
numerous studies and experiments have been conducted in the effort tp find 

^ new ways of coping with these problems, and these attempts have beer- ..per- ^ . . 
ceiv^d as adding to the burdens of the staff without providing the k<ind of 
clear-cut solutions they desire. In fact, some members of the staff, per- 
ceiving the changes that have appeared in the stude.:^its and not fully under- 
standing the causes, lay part of the blame on the theories and experiments that 
have been tried. 

It certainly is not surprising, then, that a staff composeH primarily of 
System One" individuals would show some resentment toward yet another group of 
researchers eval^uating an experimental effort. Being somewhat predisposed 
toward resistance to change by basic orientation, and feeling the threat of 

rapid change not only in the nature of their task but also in the method of 

\^ 

accomplishing that task, it is quite understandable that they would react 
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Conceptual systems and semantic differential. In analyzing the responses 
made by the staff, Ip was a matter of some interest to determine whether 
there was a relationship between conceptual system orientation and other 
variables. In particular, possible relationships between system orxentation 
and attitudes ^toward the .-referents presented in the Semantic Differential 
were checked. 

One such relationship that might be suspected would be a tendency for 
System i and System 2 respondents to reveal stronger feelings about such 
matters as "Praise," "Punishment," "Adult Control," "Token Economy," and 
other referents presented in the Semantic Differential. In view of their 
presumed tendency toward dogmatism and strongly-held beliefs. System 1 and 
System 2 respondents might be expected to chpose extremes on the scales more 
frequently than representatives of Systems 3 and 4. 

In view of the overwl^elming preponderance of System 1 respondents andT 
the lack of representatives o^\other systems, ^i^t was necessary to modify ^ 
the testing of the hypothesis. There^o^e, clear examples of System 1 and 
admixtures involving System 2 were treated as one group, while admixtures of 
Systems 1 and 3 or Systems 1, and 4 were treated as the other group. A chl- 
square analysis was conducted to ascertain whether there was a significant 
difference between these two groups in terms of the number of strong posi- 
tions chosen on the Semantic Differential scales. Results are presented in 

Table 1. ' 

The results shown in the above table seem to^'indicate that conceptual 

system orleqtation is indeed related to the ijtrength of beliefs held about 
the referent words in the Semantic Differential^ which in turn are relevant 

,to the Token Economy experiment. 
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Semantic difj^rential. In order to ascertain the feelings of members 



i^i^rential. 



of the AIS staff toward tRe Token Economy experiment, a Semantic Differ- 
ential (Appendix C) containing, the following referents was employed: (1) 
Adult Control; (2)* Material Reward; (3) Praise; (4) Punishment; (5) 

plUpipline; (6) Token Economy; (7) Authority • Respondents were asked 

f 

to rate each of these referents on eight scales designed to measure the 
Evaluative dimension. Additionally, three referents, "Token Economy," 
"Praise," and ."Punishment" were presented a second time with four scales 
to measure the Potency dimension. 

In order to ascertain the telatlve popularity of the various referents, 
numbers from 1 through 7 were assigned tq the responses, with high ni^nbers 
assigned to favorable responses and low numbers to unfavorable responses. 
By this method, a total score could be computed for each individual on 
each referent. Also, it was possible to compute the mean rating for each 
referent, so that the general feeling of the group about each referent could 
be' ascertained. ' ^ 

In descending order, the staff ranked the referents as follows: 

1. Praise (X = 6.02) * 

% - . 2. Material Reward (X « 5.48) 

3. A<Jult Control (X - 5.22) 

4. Discipline (X « 5.08) 

5. Authority (X « 4.96) ^ ' % 

6. ' Token Economy (X 4.65) 

7. Punishment (X -3.92) 

Among the second group, the ranking was the following: 

1. Praise (X » 4.70) 
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^« 2. Punishment (X = 3.80) 
3, Token Economy (X = 3.78)' 

It 

It should be noted at this point that such a procedure provides only 
a rough indicator of the interaction of two complex factors, in- .that the 
two dimensions tapped by the' Semantic Differential are quite distinct. 
A referent like "Punishment," for example, ranks higher on the Potency dimen 
sion than on the Evaluative dimension, xAile the order is inverted for a 
referent like "Praise." However, since the mean takes all dimensions into 
account, and since both administrations produced very comparable rankings 
of key referents using different scales, it seems reasonable to assume that 
a ranking by mean score has some validity as a way of reflecting the general 
feelings of , respondents about the relative merits of the referents presented. 

Additional complexity is added to the problems in interpretation by the 
additional factors of social desirability and response tendency. Some 
individuals may have felt constrained to respond in certain ways because of 
presumed 'associations between the research team and the AIS administration, 
in spite of repeated assurances, to the contrary by the evaluation team. Some 
may have been influenped in their responses by the general sense' of frustra- 
* tlon, noted earlier, that seems ,to have developed because of the increasing 
difficulty of their task. Some individuals clearly tended t<f) choose extreme 
responses on the scales, while others tended toward more neutral responses. 
Once again, however, the use of mealns and a relative ranking procedure helps 
to provide some basis for discussion, even though it would be dangerous to 
assume complete validity^ of any scores^as absolute values. 

With all of these cautions, it seems safe to .say that the Token Economy 
system has enjoyed only limited acceptance 3y the AIS staff. To be sure, the 
mean response t;o the term is on the positive side of neutral, and it seems 
quite possible that the majority of feelings on the part of the s^aff are 
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actually more favorable than unfavorable. However, the fact that the term 
"Token Economy," ranked sixth among the seven presented In the flrsL round, 
and third among the three in the second round, indicates something much 
less than enthusiastic reception. * 

*Chere appear' to be many 'reasons for tl\e lack of enthusiastic support 
for this program, some of which have already received mention in preceding 
discussions. A sen^e of discouragement at the enormity of the task, resent- 
ment toward another new idea that fails to provide clear-cut solutfons, 
doubts about the rightness of a system that somfe regard as "bribery," lack 
of special training and resultant inability to use the syst^em effectively, 
and many other factors as yet unknown are undoubtedly at work. Whatever the 
cause, however, it is clear that ntany of the staff are not in a position to 



provide positive suppprt for the program. • 

On the other hand, one must not fall into the error of thinking that 



there is any overwhelming feeling among the staff that the idea. should b^^j" 
abandoned. When asked how they^felt about the |)rogram at the beginning, and 
in a second question, how they feel about it now, the staff was almost , 
evenly split in their feelings. These data, broken down into teaching staff 
and dormitory staff> are presented in Appendix C. * 

Examination of these results indicates some trends in the data that 
reflect 6n the discussion at hand. They seem to indicate that teachers were 
more extreime in their^lnitial feelings about the Token Economy than were 
members of the dormitory staff, but that shifts from neutral to negative 
positions by six members of the dorm staff make the two groups very comparable 
in present opinions. ^ Also, the data indicate tha|^, younger members of both ^ 
staffs tended to be more positive in their initial react:^ons to the project 



than were persons 51 or older, and that the younger group also showed more 



positive shifts (or fewer .negative shifts) in opinion than did older^ respond- 
ents < ""/\^ 

Feiftales welre significantly more negative than .male§ in their initial 
reactions^, with no ^ignigtcant differences between the two groups in tferms of 
changes in feeling afteY experience with the system. " 

' Staff/members with five or fewer years of service with AIS were signifi- 
cantly n^ore likely to have positive feelings about the project than were thos 



with six or more years and also tended to iren^ain more positive. 

Staff members with a college degree were more positive aboyt the project 
th^n those with less e^ucatiori, while thei3e were no sign^ficanl^lf f er^nces 

between thosa two groups in t^e opinion changes that^jCook place after exposur 

* / ' ' • ; # # ' # • 

to the project. ' > ^ ^ 

These findings should be kept> in mind thToug*h all of the following 

discussions^, since tha patXern3 they show may help to explain staff ^ittit^des 

, ' ^' ' • ^ ( ' 

toward various aspects of tlje Token Economy progrant4 ^ 

^ * Teacher Interview — Par,t'I 

Item 1 on the Teacheif Interview Questionnaire was the direct qCiesfc^on, . 

' * ' * ^, . 'fj' ' , * 

"What is the role of this school?" As might be expected, the most popular 

single response to that question w^s the equali\ direct afiswer,* "Education.," 

\ . " " ' ' ' ^ ^ - ' = 

TwenlW the 50 persons who responded to the question responded in that way, 

. 7 . ' . • ' . ^ ' ' 

The Remaining 30 individuals either elaborated , and presented additional 

views of what the school; should do, or denied that education was the real 

purpose. Jileven of the 30 individtjals, cf^ns.tituting the second largest 

single *.group, expanded the education idea to include the role of ^ocializa- 
' , * ♦ " 

tlon agent.. Four others said that '"it was for the purpose of education and 
vqcationa^^ training, while seven said it was a combination of education and 
the provision of special help for the student. Four respondents were. con-* 
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cerued about the idea of teaching values and pride in the Indian heritage 
of the students^ and the last group of four individuals took the rather 
pessimistic view that the school had no real goals and that the many problems 
anji "problem kids" precluded an effective educational process. 

The pattern of responses found with this item includes no major surprises* 
It appears to parallel the p,attern one might have expected from any group of 
experienced ^teachers in almost any school with the possible exception of the 
eight Individuals who talked about aspects other than the educational function. 
One might .be somewhat surprised at the large number of respondents who viewed 
education as the si^ngle role of the school, but perhaps this can be explained 
on the basis of their possible perception that the question asked for the primary 
role. p ^ , ^ 

Item 2 contained the request ,that the respondent describe the student 
body in reference to a number of areas, the first of which was the background 
from which the student?, came. There was considerable diversity among the 
respondents in terms of the kind of background information that they consid- 
%red most reltvaqt. Eleven of the staff members focused their responses on 
a discussion of the trib,al area frqm which their students came, while 21 of 
them were concerned with what ^hey clAssified as "the pbor home situation" ^ 
of many stud.ents. It would have b^jMi- infer e^ing to kno^v whether this evalu- 
ation yas related to a specific culiural^K^as, or whether it is really an 
objective analysis of tht teachers r»elat/Lng to conditions that everyone could 

agree would .be detrimental to the atudenns. The evaluation of the respoftses 

' . ^ \ ' ^ 

provides little evidence about this questiofi, with the, exception of references 

to poverty and lack of various material comforts. Also, some teachers 

explained ^that the home situations were not conducive to academic achievement 

'on the part of their students, which would provide some additional insight 

' ' /•123 
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into Che basis for their evaluation. 

Six individuals were concerned with the idea that many of the students 
were "problem children" who were sent to the school for management and therapy 
purposes, while three additional respondents indicated that the students were 
generally academically poor. Eight others felt that many students came from 
a "poor social background," but three others said that the students were not 
extremely underprivileged. Finally, two of the staff members perceived the 
pupils as "helpful, friendly, and eager." Two of those questioned said they 
did not know about the backgro^ind of the students. 

I,t is interesting that such a wide spectrum of perceptions could be 
gained about the backgrounds of the single student body. Of course, part of 
the difference would undoubtedly lie in the fact that dif f erenjL,at^f f members 
have contact with dif f erent^children, but T^t also seems evident other f actors « 
wer^ artwork influencing the perc*eptions. Granted that lack of economic 
^ prosperity,, serious academic problems, and difficulty in social adjustment 
pharacterized many of the children, it is s^till interesting to find that home 
situations or social backgrounds would be characterized as "poor." At the 
very least, such value judgments would ordinarily be qualified by further 
explanations of the cultural standpoint from which the evaluation was made, 
especially in view of the enormous cultural transitions with which the youths 
are faced. It would appear that the majority of the staff are not particularly 
sensitive about the debate that has surrounded the whole issue of assimilation, 
into the majority culture versus maintenance of the traditional cultural 
patterns. 

Last, but not least, one should note that some individuals viewed these 
students as "problem children," while others felt that the students could be 
characterized as "helpful, friendly, and eager." Again, it is impossible to 
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tell whether this was due primacily to theigr exposure to different groups of 
children or to individual differences in the way they perceived the same 
children, but it indicates beautifully the wide range of viewpoints that 
develop even at a single resident school. 

In answer to a, quest ion about the trends of the background skills of 
these studentS) by far the most frequently mentioned were such matters as 
their art work crafts, and handwork. Next on the list were their Home 
Economics, industrial arts and mechanical skills, which were mentioned by 
six people In comparison with 31 persons who noted the first category. Three 
persons noted again in this context that students were academically poor, 
while three others mentioned their sports and recreation, together with their 
ability to deal with animals • Finally, nine respondents felt that the 
students had no skills or very weak skills, and that they did not use their 
potential abilities* * 

These responses reflect once again the extreme difficulty encountered 
in separating objective realities from preconceived notions. Certainly, many 
students would be skilled in the art works, crafts, and handwork through 
which many tribes supplement their livelihood. However, in view of the 
influence of stereotypes, one might wonder whether such characteristics would 
be sufficiently outstanding to create such an overwhelming impression on the 
staff. It seems much more likely that this response indicates a definite 
interaction between the notions of the observers, influenced by stereotypes,^ 
and the objective characteristics exhibited by the students. 

Defects mentioned by the staff in the backgrounds of the students ranged 
from difficulties in the communication arts to such matters as social malad- 
justment, physical defects', discipline problems, poor Jjackgrounds, unusual 
behavior, lack of motivation, and lack of opportunity. The most frequently 
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noted were the difficulties in the communication arts and the bad discipline 
problems. Three staff members, on the other hand, said they did not know of 
any defects, or that the students had none. 

The pattern found here supports earlier observations that staff members 
tend to note things that make .their particular tasks more difficuJ^t. The 
difficulties they encountered in teaching the students because of problems 
in the communication arts, together with the very natural tendency to focus 
on bad discipline problems and lack of motivation, would surely support thac 
kind of vifew. Little m ore needs to JiE^saXd^aboatr-thls slroatiTon, "except ~ 



to note tWt there is objective support for the views of the staff in these ^ 
patterns. , 

The interests of the students were viewed^by the staff as falling 
primarily in the areas of arts and crafts, social life, entertainment, voca- 
tlonal work, and school work. The most popular choice among these categories 
was the entertainment area, including sports, recreation, music, television, 
etc., which i|as chosen 24 times as compared with the next largest category, 
arts and crafp, which was chosen 10 times. Nine individuals said that the 
students had no interests, or at least that they were not developed, and> a 
very few indicated that their interests were 'Instinctual*' or that the students 
were interested in being "being Americanized." Only six chose the category 

of vocational jwork and school as important interests of the students. 

i 

Once agaip, the pattern is not especially surprising in terms of the 

^ ! 

entertainment, social life, or arts and crafts categories, since these might 

be supported b^^ both preconceived notions and objective realities. It is 

I 

somewhat surpri^sing that nine staff members would see the students as having 

i ' ^ > 

no Interests, s,incG the normal enthusiasms of youth would usually reveal 
at least transient interest in a variety of things. The "instinctual" 

i ' ' ^ 
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interests category included such matters as. sex, food, and other similar 
items, so undoubtedly some students display interest in these areas* 

When asked about the goals of their students, the staff tended to be 
rather pessimistic. Seventeen of them said that the students intended to 
finish high school, and that some would go higher, but 18 indicated that the 
students have few goals or that their goals are so vague as to be nonfunctional. 
Eight persons felt that their students had a goal of a career or trade, while 
11 thought student goals were in the areas of making a living, a home, and a 
marriag^e. Only two thought the goal of the students was to go back home, 
while one thought they wanted to "get something free from the government." 

The total impact gained from the responses to Item 2 ,of the questionnaire 
is somewhat bleak. It is evident that a great many members of the staff 
view their students as disinterested, unmotivated, unskilled, and generally 
lacking in clear-cut goals. Once again, one must note that there .is object- 
ive evidence to support some of these contentions, but the real crux of the 
question lies in the areas of cause and effect. One must ask whether such 
characteristics are truly embedded in the students when they arrive at the 
school, or whether the expectations of the staff members help to instill such 
characteristics. There is no question that circumstances quite outside the 
control of the staff members contribute greatly to the development of 
undesirable characteristics among the students that would m^il'itate against 
easy adjustment of the students to the school. The only question is 
whether more favorable attitudes on the part of staff members would help to 
lessee the Impact of these negative influences. It would appear that some 
effort might be directed toward finding out whether this could be the case. 

Item 3 approached the same sorts of questions as Item 2, except from a 
slightly different point of view. Staff members were asked to list the' learning 
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assets, learning deficits, or otRer learning characteristics of the group of 
students. On the question of learning assets, the most frequent response 
was again the arts and crafts skills that staff "members thought they noted 
among the students. Twenty-one persons answered in that vein. However, 
14 persons could not answer or did not know of any special learning assets. 
Eleven others listed motivation, imagination, and capability as learning 
assets that could be found among the student body, while the others mentioned 
blllnguall^m of their students and the rich cultural backgrounds from which 
they came. A few others listed such things as sports or social graces"^, 
together with such things as academic skills, a§ important contributors, but 
this question seems to be difficult for a number of staff members. 

In the area of learning deficits, there was considerably more agreement. 
Tventy-eight persons specified academic deficits, especially in areas of 
English and other communication arts. Lack of motivation and attention 
was specified by 14 other persons, while background deficits werfe listed by 
nine more. Eight said they did not know of any specific learning deficits and 
two said that the morale of the staff was a problem. 

When asked to list other problems not specified by the interviewers, 
most of the respondents' could not venture specific suggestions, with the 
result that 37 gave no response. Among those who did respond, two or three 
votes were given to matters like lack of parental cooperation, too many 
extra-curricula activities, and the general deterioration in student behavior 
that some staff members thought they had noted in recent years. 

Conclusions about the responses to this item would be very similar to 
those drav/n on the basis of the preceding item. Considerable discouragement 
was revealed in the responses of some staff members, but it was not possible 
to ascertain whether this is due primarily to objective reality or to perceptio 
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Item 4 attempted to tap directly into teacher perception of their pro- 
blems at the Albuquerque Indian School. In response to the direct question, 
16 teachers indicated the childrens' behavioral patterns were the source of 
'their most difficult problems. Six others said they had no problems, while 
eight additional persons were troubled by lack of communication. Amother 
eight persons said that the diversity of background among their students 
was troublesome and ten said they had problems with the administration. 
One person had social problems in the school, seven others gave no response 
at all to the item, three said they were troubled by trying to hlep the 
students learn, and two said there was not enough discipline. 

The pattern formed by these responses would certainly confirm to expecta 
tions. Once again, there is evidence that behavioral problems and discipline 
loom large in the eyes of staff members. As in any institution, this results 
in a certain amount of friction with the administration, since staff members 
are likely to expect more help with such problems than they are able to 
obtain. The lack of communication that^^has been mentioned previously in 
connection with student deficits arose again as a source of teacher distress. 
About the only real surprise, in the light of all the previous discussion 
of problems and trials, would be the fact that six persons said they had no 
special problem as teachers at the* Albuquerque Indian School. 

Closely paralleling Item 4 was Item 5 , which. asked for some indication 
of the unique rewards for a teacher at the AIS. In response to this question 
33 persons indicated that personal satisfaction achieved through teaching and 
helping were the unique rewards they had experienced. Nine persons indicated 
rather jJeJectedly, that there were no rewards obtainable from working in 
the school, while three others said rewards were limited to the financial 
area. Two persons were rewarded by the sense of helping their own tribe 
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and five others were unable to give a response to that item. 

Since the socially desirable response is rather evident here, it is 
di£ficuit to ascertaitk the extent to which this item tapped the true feelings 
of^the staff. , However, in spite of the frustrations and difficulties, it 
is clear that enormous opportunities for personal satisfaction should be 
available at the Albuquerque Indian School. Therefore, it seems only 
reasonable to take the responses at face value and assume that the staff 
gains great satisfaction from what they are able to accomplish in spite of 
the difficulties. Probably the most troublesome aspect of the situation is 
the fact that nine individuals felt there were no real rewards in their worlc. 
While still a distinct minority, that group is sufficiently large to call 
for some careful attention in terms of staff morale. Responses to this item 
would then clearly support previous conclusions that additional work with 
the staff is needed, possible including some additional incentives along 
with additional specific training, 

.Item 6 explored the feelings of the staff in terms of perceived distance 

f 

from others with whom they would work. First, staff members were asked to 
indicate whether they felt clorest, in terms of interests and goals, to 
colleagues, administrators, consultants, students, or parents. Then, with , 
regard to the same groups, they were asked to indicate from whom they felt 
furthest. 

Results from the first question indicated a near tie between colleagues 
and students. Twenty-two individuals felt closest to their colleagues, while 
twenty-one felt closest to their students. Only five felt closest to. the 
parents, while three felt closest to the administrators and one felt closest 
to the consultants* 

The group from whom the staff felt farthest removed were the administra- 
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tors, who were chosen for that role by twenty respondents* Parents came 
second with 16 votes, while consultants were third with ten, colleagues were 
fourth with four and only one individual felt far removed from students* 

These results are interesting, but disturbing. There is no surprise 
or distress in the fact that the staff members felt closest to their colleagues 
and students. That;^ would be a natural and healthy situation in any school, if 
for no other reason than the amount and kind of contact that occurs. However, 
it is not encouraging when staff members indicate, that they feel farther 
from administrators and parents than from outside consultants. In the light 

of other evidence already evaluated, this indicates beyond any question the 

■J 

serious need for extensive public relations work to build better communication 
between administrators and staff members. It also provides clear evidence 
that work is needed to build closer relationships between parents and staff 
members. Such work has already been attempted, but apparently with no great 
success. Perhaps additional funds should be directed toward these areas in 
the attempt to build better relationships. 

* 

Teacher Interview—Part II 

Part II of the Teacher Interview was designed to get at specific aspects 
of the Token Economy Project, in contrast to Part I which dealt with background 
information about the entire school. 

Item 1 , which related directly to the Token Economy Program, asked about 
the manner in which staff members first learned about the project. Staff 
members were asked who informed them, along with when and where they were told. 

It was evident from the responses that* some internal problems may have 
been exacerbated by lack of opportunity for adequate public relations work 
to prepare the staff foir the project. The largest single group (25) first 
learned about the. project at the workshops that were held to provide infor- 
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mation and training fox the project. There were 13 others who said they 
heard about it from Mr. Blanchard, and the remaining 12 persons named a 
wide variety of sources ranging from newspapers to colleagues.^ It was clear 
that some who obtained their Jinformation indirectly seemed rather bitter 
about that fact. ,^ 

t The time when staff members learned what was going on also seemed quite 
variable. Most (37) found out in the Summer of 1970, but a few had some 
knowledge already in the Spring of that year while others were not aware 
until Fall. 

In view?k)f the^ variability in mode and time, it was not surprising that 
the place also varied. The largest single group (21) identified AIS as 
the place where they heard the news, but 20 others placed the location at 
the Albuquerque Academy. One was told in Santa Fe, two in Flagstaff, one 
by newspaper, and five could not recall* 

The kind of generalization that would seem supportable on the basis of 
data from this item would be that greater uniformity in time and mode of 
informing staff would have been better in terms of staff morale. This sfiould 
not be regarded as a criticism of the project directors, since the problem 
was caused in large part by* the fact^that final approval of specific .plans 
was Jelayed. However, it is clear that Xhe second year of the project could 

\ 

benefit greatly from greater uniformity an^ systemization of the process 

\ 

through which staff members are apprised of future plans. Needless to say, 
staff involvemen^ in the plann5.ng process, when appropriate, would also be 
of great benefit in this regard. 

Item 2 dealt directly with the point just made, in that interviewees . 
were asked directly what part they had in setting up the program. As 
expected from previous responses, the majority (33) said they had no part. 
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Three others said they decided what behavior to reward and wheiv four kdid 
they set up their oWp^system contracts, three said they helped to plan 
goals, four were consulted about the program, one simply agreed, and two 
helped to decide the worth of tokens. 

Again, background information is essential in order to evaluate the 
meaning of such responses. Obviously, the timing problems already discussed 

4 

also precluded the involvement of mkny staff members ^ since they were not 
available for consultation when final planning was accomplished. Also, the 
specialized knowledge necessary for the planning task and the tight time 
schedules militated against commit tee- type planning in this project. However, 
» since time and basic familiarity are now greater than last year, it seems 
that some form of task-force orientation for dealing with special problems 
might help to increase the sense of involvement that is so vital to the 
success of the project. 

The training given for the program was the focus of Item 3 . The evalua- 
tion team was interested ..in learning who had been involved in the process and 
how staff members perceived their training. 

It was clear from the responses obtained that uniformity had not been 
achieved in this phase of the operation either, since 18 respondents said 
that no one had trained them, 13 identified Mr. Blanchard, one mentioned Mr. 
Adams, seven said they had been trained by,SWCEL, three by their supervisors, 
• one by Mr. Reedy^ two said they did not r^embef^and eight gave no response. 
A caution is again in order, in that some of the diversity is a function of 
differences iri staff assignments and backgrounds.. However, the fact that . 
such aTai^e number would indicate that they had received no special trainiijg 
for this project is ti;oubling. Very few had any previous training or 
experience in the principles of systematic behavior modification, so a lack 
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cjl project training would^mean that they were left to their own devices in 

attempting' to implement the Token Ecpnpmy. 

Evaluations by staff members of their training reflected this situation, 

in that 31 of tliem said their training was bad or non-existent. On the 

other hand, 12 found the training >good or very good, and seven failed to 

U . , ^ . ' 
^ ^ ** 

respond. Such a pattern clearly suppl)rts the suppositions of the, .preceding 

paragraph, although it should be noted that. 12 individuals were decided 

exceptions to the general rule. 

When asked if they could tell why the training was inadequate,, most 
staff members criticized amount rather than quality. Fourteen repeated 
again that they had received none, while 18 others said It had been too 
short. Only one blamed a negative attitude on the part^'^of the person pro- 
viding training, while seven thought it was disorganized and confused. Two 
blamed lack of competence among trainees for the problem, and two others 
felt that lack of consultation with the staff was at fault. 

The total picture that emerges from Iton 3 is quite clear, and again 
supports many of the earlier conclusions. Lack of sy5temization j^n the c 
training phase, undoubtedly related to the same lack of time for i^lanning 
and preparation mentioned previously, seemed to exert negative influence on 
the perceptions of s.taff members, and very probably also .reduced their 
effectiveness in behavior modification . A well-organized training phase 
would certainly seem appropriate at' this time in order to maximize the ^ 
effectiveness of the staff for' next year. 

Data from'^ItiSnl 4 *which asked how the respondent felt about the pro-am 
originally, ar\d Item 5 which asked ^iow the respondent felt about the program 
now, were dlscussedvLn the preceding section. Referring to the «lata in Append!: 
C, Tables 2 and 3, it is obvious that great differences of opinion existed 
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among the staff in- terms of their feelings toward the Token Economy prpgram. 

Summarizing the results one can see that 23 members of the staff had positive 

feelings, 11 were neutral, and 15 felt negative at the beginnii^ of the 

J • " " 

experiment. At present, on the'ither hand, 20 feel positive, eight are neutral 
and 21 feel negative. ' ^ • ^ * 

With such diversity of feeling, along with other problems fdced by the 
project i^ is not surprising that responses to almost .all items delated to 
staff perceptions show lack of concensus. * 

The obvious implicatiojj of such findings, of. course, is that intensive 
pilblic relations^ work with the staff will be necessary in order to generate 
tfhe kind of emotional support required. ' " . ^ 

Since the evaluation team had some indications that many staff members 
^ere not consistently using the token system, Item 6 was included in the 
[interview to ascertain whether that might be the ca^e. It proved to be so, 
since only 18 persons indjlcated that they employed the system ".all" the time', ^ 
16 said they did "most" of the time, ten "sottie" of the time, two "very littl^'J 
one "none," and three said the question did not apply to' their situations. 
Clearly, this constitutes anunfor tunate situation, in that consistency among 
the staff would seem essential to the successful functioning of the enterprise. 
Lack of consistency would seem likely to cause frustration. and resentment 
among students, since some would be rewarded for given behaviors and others 
wcfuld not receive reinforcement for the same behavior. ^ ' ' 

The implications of this finding are that staff members need to be con- • 
vinced of the merits of the program and the necessity of consistency in 
application. Th4.s, in turn, would support the need for public relations ^ 

work with the staff, additional "training, 'the establishment o'f clear 'guide 

• ' * * 

lines for utilization, and possibly an incentive program for staff members 
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Item 7 dealt with m^ch the same area of concern as Item 6, except that ^ 
it asked specifj^ally for average\ate of reinforcement instead of the general 
utilization of the program which, was the concern of Item 6, The same vari-* 
atipns were ftound, in that 23 persons indicated they gave, tokens ''once pet 
week," n said "once per day," tfo "every period," five "at the time the 
desired behavior occurs," three said the question did not apply to themy 
and one person did iiot gi^ve tokens. Such responses indicate that not only 
are the^e differences in the extent to which individuals employ the system, 
but' also in the way they use rewards • Some staff ""members seem to be on fixed- 
schedule systems which differ in time among individuals, others seem to be on 

fixed-ratio (t>iecework) systems, and still others seem to be using variable- 

> - V ? ^ 

schedule or variable-ratio schedules for reinforcement. If so, confusion and 

s 

resentment among students would be expected, si .ce disappointments and 

frustrations would be numerousjt 

The, same implications *'(need for "selling," training, and rewarding staff) 

would seem to follow from these ^'Sata as from those in the preceding item, 

* . The diversity among staff members was nowhere more clearly reflected 

than- in Item 8 , vhich asked about the kinds of behaviors the program was 

successful in shaping. Predictably some said "none"" and others said "aH . 

kinds." Additional exploration reveals, however, trhat many staff members 

had noted some differences in their relative succe&s in changing different^ 

behaviors. Some Soid, for exam'ple, that tardiness and absenteeism' seemed 

to be modifiable with reinforcement techniques, ^ Fout classified "desirable" * 

behaviors as easier to shape^ than *^aversive," probably because of the fact 

that they can be directly rewarded. ^ i 

f 

Xxi answer to It^m 9 , which asked qbout tlie kinds of behavior tha^ the 
■"^ * * ^ 

Token Economy Program is not effective in changing^ nine somewhat disgruntled 

. • " . I' 

■■ y " ' ■ . 13€ , • ^'^ 
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, staff/m^ibers responded with "every kind." Some of them went on to state 
^ S their opinion that the program was a waste of money and that their efforts 
r could be more productively spent in other kinds of endeavor. Twenty other 

s 

Individuals said the program was not good for controlling undesirable behaviors 
and discipline problems, while 16 said it was not good for controlling desired 
behavior and achievements. One staff member asserted that such a program 
goes* against the Indian way, one said that there were no behaviors that he 
had found which Could not be influenced by such a program, one said that 
^ cognitive behaviors were not responsive to the Toke^C Economy System, two 
said that value judgments were not influenced, and five said that they did 
not know how to answer the question. 

The fact that so many teachers identified undesirable behavior, disci- 
vpline prt^lem^,' and a(;hievement as areas , not responsive .to management with 
C ^^^he Token Economy System is interesting. The evaluation team, had arrived 

♦ 

at this conclusion prior to the analysis of the item, since, deep-seated and, 

* ' ' * ' ! 

complex syndromes are difficult to txeat and hard to manage in a reward 
, N^ysQtem. Staff members had evidently arrived at\the same conclusion on the 
b«sl8^bf th^ir^,^j^cperience, and had analyzed the situat^o^' to the extent that 
they understood many of the reasons for the difficulty. 



- Itsjgm. lO/was another direct question asking stafif members to indicate 



[J ' > how well they though^^he program was working at Albuquerque Indian School. 
J. In rfeportse to this question, seven persons said that it was not working at 
^all,. while 19 mpre felt that- it was working very poorly, ^our classified , 
success as "fair,^* ten said that rt ,was ^^pretty good in some areas," :wo 



said they had vety god3 success, thteer said things ^ere going backwaj:^, and 
five people indicated novopinion. ♦ 
j^^^ ^ While resultsNguch^ these are distressing, in the sense tfiat 

' ■ ^--y ';.137 - 

ER?C ■ ■ ^ ■ . ■ |. •• . , 
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indicate a sizeable proportion of very negative perceptions of the program^ 
on the part of the staff, conditions may not be as bad as they look. In 
the first place, it became evident through responses to several questions that 
a few staff members were simply responding negatively to all aspects of the 
Tolcen Economy Program, without sorting out the various aspects. Therefore, 
while these responses should not be discounted, they can be treated as part 
of a more generalized resistance to the program rather^ than specific evidence 
of failure. With regard to those who said, that things were going very 
poorly, or even the three who said they were going backward, it seems evident 
that another . factor x^ras at work. Jhe comments that accompany these evaluations 
Indicated that many of the respondents would expect fairly dramatic evidence 
of change in broad areas before they would classify the program as successful. 
This is not an unreasonable position in view of the statement of project 
^'objectives, but It seems unlikely that such a degree of success realistically 
could have been expected* This may have been recognized by the individuals 
who said that success was "pretty good in some areas/' In the same vein 
as Item 9, they had identified son. . kinds of behavior as simply too resistant 
to achieve change in a short period of time, while other simpler behaviors 
seem to show some modification. 

In terms of whether the program actually helped or hindered the work of 
the individual staff members, 18 said that it helped and 20 said that it 
hindered. Four said that it did neither, two said it did both, four others 
s^id that it does not matter or makes no difference, and two gave no response. 
in short, it was a mixed bag. 

In response to the question of why this might have been truQ, three 
iden^fied the age of the students as a factor ,N,Lndicating better success 
with the younger children than with^glder. FUEiee^said that the atti^ides 
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and understandings of the staff were poor, resulting in inconsistent management 
of the program. Two said the trouble was due. to conflict with the value system 
of the Indian culture, while seven said that the system simply does not work, 
presumably meaning that behaviors cannot be changed with token rewards. 
Several others mentioned such things as lack of supplies, lack of guidelines, 
student misunderstanding or resistance, and similar problems. 

^ ^fe€iTi,xll asked all staff members "How much of the time do you give praise 
alon^ with the tokens?" Responses to this question revealed some interesting 
observations with regard to ratings ^of certain ref;erents on the Semantic 
Differential'. 

F^irst, it should be noted that praise was very widely given by both the 
teachers and dormitory staff along with the tokens. Ten of 21 teachers and 
five of 22 dormitory staff who responded to that question indicated that they 
always* gave praise with the tokens. Six additional teachers and six more 
dormitory staff monber^ indicated that they almost always gave praise. No 
teachers, and only two dormitory staff members, .indicated that they^^rarely 
or neyer gave praise with tokens. ^ 

These observations are enlightening when considered together with the 
responses to the Semantic Differential referents. Most obvious, of course, 
is the fact that it provides additional evidence, together with the high. 
Semantic Differential ranking given "Praise," that staff members regard 
praise as an effective and appropriate motivator. Indeed, since they ranked 
that term above "Material Reward," and far above "Token Economy" and 
"Punishment," it would seem that it is regarded as the most effective and 
appropriate modifier of behavior. Only eight individuals ranked "Material 
Reward" higher than "Praise," while 32 inverted the ranking and five rated 
them even* 
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These findings relate to criticisms of the Token Economy voiced by some 
staff members, who indicated concern about "bribing" the youngsters to obey 
regulations. These individuals felt that social controls should be used 
instead of material rewards, and that students should learn to obey regulations 
because it was the right thing to do. Several felt that more consistent 
punishment for clear infractions of the rules would be helpful, since they 
felt that students counted on their ability to escape the penalties prescribed 
by the staff. 

Item 12 presented five areas or aspects of the program and asked respond- 
ents to rate whether each aspect was hard or easy to carry out. The first of 
these, consistency with tokens, was rated hard by two people, moderately 
difficult by eight others, neither hard nor difficult by 11, fairly easy by 
ten, and quite easy by 13. Six gave no response. If we take these figures 
at face value, it appears that individuals are not experiencing difficulty 
being consisten from one time to another in their use of tokens. It would 
appear that lack of consistency, which is mentioned frequently by the staff as 
a source of difficulty, is in terms of differences among individuals rather 
than differences in time. 

A very similar pattern was found when respondents were asked to rate 
their difficulty in the use of praise. Four found it quite hard, seven 
moderately hard, five neither hard nor easy, nine found it quite easy, and 
20 found it very easy. Five failed to respond. ' 

A larger group of individuals experienced some difficulty identifying 
target behaviors. Four rated that very hard, 13 moderately hard, eight 
neither hard nor easy, 11 moderately easy, and nine quite easy. 

One might have anticipated that structuring the situation in order to 
use the tokens would have been quite difficult for some of the untrained 
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staff members* However, only five rated that task as hard for them, while 
eight found it moderately hard, seven neither hard nor easy, 12 moderately 
easy and 13 quite easy* 

Finally, three found the task of recording 'the behavior to be hard, ten 
found it moderately hard, six neither hard nor easy, 11 found it relatively 
easy, and 14 said it was quite easy. 

Taken as a group, all of the responses to Item 12 would seem to indicate 
that the individual tasks involved in administering the program are not 
beyond the grasp of the staff members. To be sure, some found each task 
to be quite hard, indicating the need for some assistance and additional 
training. However, with the exception of noticing the target behaviors and 
recording the behaviors, the numb'er of indivi^luals who found tasks to be hard 
or moderately hard was always small* The majority of the staff rated such 
tasks as easy or moderately easy. In view of comments made in response to 
other items, ^^di eating that the staff members found the program difficult 
to administer, it seems reasonable to conclude that the sum total of the 
behaviors make the task too complex, but that the individual components of 
the task are not especially difficult* 

Staff perceptions about the feelings of the superintendent and principal 
^toward the Token Economy Project were solicited in Item 13 . Each respondent 
was asked to indicate whether he thought the superintendent and principal 

V 

(1) strongly favored, (2) moderately favored, (3) were indifferent, (4) 
were moderately against, or (5) were strongly against the project* 

Xt was found that 21 staff members thought the principal ^nd superin- 
tendent were strongly in favor of the project* Ten though they were moderately 
in favor, while six felt they were indifferent* No respondents thought they 
were against the program, although 11 indicated that they did not know how the 
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administrators felt about it. ^ 

Such findings certainly do not indicate that the trouble lies in. 
perceived lack of support for the program on the part of the administration. 
Since none of the staff members, including even those who strongly opposed 
the program themselves, perceived the administrators as opposing the program 
in any degree, it does not appear that reluctant staff members are drawing 
their cues from administrators. 

To complete the picture of staff perceptions of various feelings about 

the children, Item 14 asked staff to evaluate how they thought the students 

felt about the Token JEconomy Project, Surprisingly, in view of earlier 

responses, 30 staff members thought the students liked the program. Twrenty 

others thought the students were largely neutral and apathetic about the 

whole situation, while only four thought the students were against it. Two 

* • 
members said that some students cared and some did not, while' four said 

that it hurt the pride of students to take tokens^ Finally, four indicated 

that the students had no respect for the program, and that mary took advantage 

of it. ^ 

These results, together with those in the preceding item, clearly indicate 
that staff members perceive themselves as the only ones who do not favor the 
program at least on emotional grounds. 

Item 15 was inserted at this point to ascertain what the staff members 
did before the Token Economy Project in order to maintain the motivations of 
their students. Each respondent was asked to describe and evaluate the 
^cinds of things that he did for motivational purposes. 

While these responses are too complex to be summarized effectively, it 
is possible to say that they fell into the general categories of praise, 
trips, recognition, incentives, activities chosen by students, assurance, 
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counseling, appeals to pride, standards, grades, punishments, and enrichment 
of the class to make it interesting. A great many respondents felt that 
they had experienced good success with their own particular systems, although 
a considerable number- indicated that their systems did not work ^ef festively 
with many of the children who had recently been coming to the school, revealing 
once again the perceptions of the staff regarding recent trends in the student 
population. 

For present purposes, it seems sufficient to note, on the basis of Item 
15, that the majority of staff members in the Albuquerque Indian School rely 
rather heavily on traditional reward systems that one might find in almost 

any school. ^ ^ ^.^ ^^.^ 

When asked in Item 16 , who, if anybody ^ight interfere with their 
practices in terms of the Token Economy Program, staff members were in fair 
agreement. Forty-four said that nobody interfered, while two said that "the 
kids" interfered, presumably by not cooperating with the teachers' systems. 
Two of the respondents indicated that a certain administrator was the princi- 
pal one whoXnight interfere with what they were doing, and another said the 
schedule prevented them from using the system. 

r 

The most important information to be gained from these responses is that 
teachers were left very much. on their own to manage the token system. Con- 
sidered in the light' of the minimal training discussed in preceding sections, 
such findings might >^lp to identify the source of considerable lack of con- 
sistency in the program. Many staff members did not perceive the adminis- 
tration of .the Token Economy as one of their regular responsibilities during 
the past year, but rather perceived it as almost a voluntary task which they 
were free to accept or reject according to their own feelings* The result, 
of course, was very wide variation, and some resentment of the minimal super- 
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vision that was given. It seems clear tha^ greater system recognition of 
the Token Economy as .part of the regular sbhool program might be necessary 
before staff members could be cdnsis tentwith one another, and would accept - 
supervision as a matter of course. 

In order to ascertain whether there was general agreement among staff 
members about the kinds of behaviors that most needed modification, each 
individual was asked in Item 17 to decide which five of 15 behavioral objec- 
tives (misbehaviors to be modified) should be rated as most important, which 
five should be rated as moderately important, and which five should be rated 
as least important. The results for each objective, broken down into 
teaching staff and dormitory staffs are presented in Tables 13 to 27 in 
Appendix C. In these tables, the index for each' objective was computed by 
the very simple process of multiplying each top rating by 3, each inter- 
mediate rating by 2, each low rating by 1, and taking the sum. This process 
enables one to derive a total ranking of priorities as^signed by the staff 
to the objectives of the project. That ranking is as follows: 



Rank 




Objective 


1 




Drinking 


2 




Academic achievement 


3 




AWOL 


4 




Attitudes 


5 




Stealing 


6 




Absenteeism 


7 


t 


Vandalism 


8 




* 

Inappropriate classroom behavior 


9 




• Jail and*/or D-home 


10 




Unruly behavior 


11 




Missing bedcheck 


12 




Tardine?=s 


13 




Missing meetings 


14 




Sexual behavior 


15 




Faking illness 



Examination of the tables and the resultant ranking of priorities seems 
to indicate several matters of considerable importance to the project. Since 
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some of these may have implications for the second year of the experiment, 
it may be appropriate to consider them in some detail • 

One of the most^obvious features of the rating of priorities is the 
extent of diversity of feeling among the staff. Every single objective 
received some votes in every position, meaning that some staff would regard 
each as ah objective of high importance while others felt that the same 
objective was a matter of less importance. Such differences of opinion are 
perfectly natural and expected, of course, , among any population of human 
beings, unless prior interactions have produced common understandings. The 
point of this observation is that such group consensus appears to be absent 
in this instance, which leaves each individual at the mercy of his unique 
perceptions, when greater thrust might have been achieved with some mutually- 
agreed-upon priorities within the broader list of objectives, 

A second observation relates closely to this matter of unique perceptions, 
in that some differences appear between the teacher group and the dormitory 
staff. This is also perfectly natural, since each group sees its own type of 
problem most frequently and faces the task of dealing with that type of 
misbehavior. For example, "Inappropriate Classroom Behavior" would be 
expected to loom larger in the eyes of teachers' than in the view of the 
dormitory staff, and that expectation, is born out by the data in Appendix C, 
Table 15. Eleven teachers saw that as a very important problem and only 
fgur saw i^t as unimportant. In contrast, only seven of the dormitory staff 
rated it very important, while 16 rated it unimportant. Such differences 
in perception appear fairly frequently in the list, and in the absence of 
clear guidelines they would operate to reduce the consistency with which the 
staff reacted to certain kinds of behavior on the part of students. 

A third observation concerns the kind of problems identified as most 
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Important^by the staff* Again, it is only natural to expect that they would 
choose the most troublesome overt behaviors that make tAe' jobs of staff mem- 
bers more difficult, and place less importance on behaviors in which Che 
primary consequences relate to the individual involved /^y^at was clearly 
the pattern found here, where aggressive and acting-out behaviors were rated 
high and the mor^ passive behaviors such as faking illness, missing meetings, 
and sexual misbehavior were rated much lower. A serious problem with this 
approach is that such behavior as drinking, stealing, or unruliness is 
symptomatic of deeply-rooted problems, and if it is already an eststblished 
pattern in the group it is difficult to eliminate bymeans of token rein- 
forcement. The absence of the negative behavior over a period of time can 
*^be rewarded, but it is difficult to find an appropriate high-probability 
positive behavior to reinforce as the antithesis of such negative behaviors 
as drinking or stealing. It may be that smaller units of less co/nplex posi- 
tive individual behavior will need to be identified and clearly agreed upon 
by the staff in order to makje the reinforcement concept work more effectively. 

In Item 18 staff members were asked during the interviews to indicate - 
whether they thought the program had gone right ot wrong in a number of 
specific areas, and to tell how they thought the wrong things should have 
been done in order to make the program more successful. Responses were 
obtained in each of the following areas: 

!• How it was introduced to students 

The most frequent single response to this question area was that 
things had "gone right," which was the opinion of ten members of the 
staff. However, 23 individuals voiced specific criticisms, among which 
the most common (nine instances) was that. the program had not been 
explained thoroughly enough. Along with this feeling, ^me expressed 
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the view that there had not bean enough time, the assembly at which the 
idea was explained was not sufficient]^ structured, and that there had 
not been enough follow- thorough. There was also some feeling that stu- 
dents, teacher, parents, and board members should have been involved ^ 
more in the planning of the project, or that their opinions about it 
should have been sought in advance. Also, the idea of students "being 
paid for things they are supposed to do" received criticism, especially 
with regard to the possibility^ that the basic concept was hot thoroughly 

explained to the point that everyone could understand, 

♦ 

2, How it trained students 
Responses in this area very closely paralleled those in (1) above, 

\n that insufficiency and lack of consistency in the training of students 
received most frequent mention, followed by criticisms of the idea of 
"bribery" for things that should have been done without "pay." There 
was some feeling that younger students gained more than older students, 
partly because some older ones abused the system by stealing or bullying 
to get tokens. Six persons said that students had not been trained at 
all, while five others thought that things had gone well in that area, 

3, The behaviors. picked to be changed 

Generally favora^ble responses w^,re obtained with this item, in that 
25 individuals though the choices were "right" or at least "0,K," 
Others thought that behaviors like attendance and punctuality should be 
reinforced, but that drunkenness, sexual activities and vandalism should 
be dealt with differently, Basic differences in value systems were 
mentioned, as wa^ the idea that each teacher was in the best position to 
choose objectives for his or her own class* 

4, The method of reinforcement 
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Gyeat differehces of opinion were fouad among staff members with 
this item.. Twenty individuals felt the methods were- right, while 13 
felt they were clearly wrong and others expressed a variety of specific 
criticisms. Most of these criticisms revolved around the ideas of 
"bribery,** the sense of materialism that it could develop, and the lack 
of transfer from such a system to life outside Ihe school, especially 
in the light of possible conflict with Indian value systems. Lack of 
consistency in the reward system was mentioned, together with the 
observation that some teachers use symbolic, rewards. 
5v The responsibilities of the reiiiforcer . 

Nineteen individuals expressed general satisfaction with the 

\ 

responsibilities given reinforcers, while seven thought it was too 
much of a burden. Others again raised the problems of inconsistencies 
and differences among individuals, caused at least in part by lack of 
training and guidelines. Some apparently gave praise while others^'did 
not, and some reinfo^^ced groups whil/jbthers focused strictly on 
individuals • * ' 

6. ' The xesponsibili^r-ies-of the student 

Responsibilitiesjgi^en students were judged appropriate by 14 mem- 
bers of the staff, while 20 expressed general or specific criticisms. 
Generally these related to specific abuses by irresponsible individuals 
who were careless, dishonest, or uncooperative, which several persons " 
again attributed to inadequate explanation of the system. There was 
about an even split between those who felt that the experience helped 
students learn how to manage money and those who felt that it was harmful 
in that regard • ^* 

7. The value of the reinforcement 
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Generally favorable attitudes were expreaeed ab.out the value of the 
^ reinforcement, with 25 persons indicating satisfaction and only two 
stating that the idea was basically wrong. There were criticisms of 

the rate of reinforcement and the items made available foi sale with 

• ft 

tokens, but these problems seemed to be less severe than the ones found* 
in other areas* ' , , 
8. The evaluation procedure 

It seemed evident, on the basis of comments about the evaluation 
procedure, that some staff members had been less involved than others. 
Seventeen felt that the procedure was acceptable, while, six complained 
about the lack of feedback, four doubted the influence of the evaluation 
on project planning, and three indicated complete lack of knowledge 
about any evaluation. *Three oth^r persons said there- should be continu- 
ous evaluation and feedback to make the project work effectively 
9» Everyone doing it tlieir own way " 

As might be expected, there were very mixed feelings aboUt the 
degree of autonomy given staff members in terms of reinforcement pro- 
cedures. There were 21 favorable reactions to that aspect, while 17 
felt there should have been more standardization and- orientation* 
Several mentioned specific problems that had arisen because of the lack 
of consistency that resulted from the high degree of autonomy. 
In order to ascertain whether resistance to^^e project was specific to 
this particular program or more generalized in terms of new educational 
practices. Item 19 asked sta^f members how they felt about "the introduction 
of new educational techniques to the school* Sixteen said they were in 
favor of the idea, if the techniques were appropriate and fair* Sixteen* 
others were hesitant, presumably even under Conditions described above* Two 
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said chat the introduction of such id^as can be very confusing, one indicated 
that he would like to see-more of a military ^tructure in which these ideas ' 
. could be- fntroduced, and 14 had no comment about their feelings on that 
matter.- Eight failed to respond. 

- .It is evident, on the basis of this "data, that uew educational techniques 
receive much less than enthusiastic response from stafr ri^embe'^s. The exten^' 
to which this is due-to the many kinds of studies and experiments that have 
been Conducted there cannot be ascertained. Neither can it be said that ' 



,such feelings are due to basic^ conc&ptull system orientation or kher vari- 
ables. What can be said is that the project, initiated as it wap with serious 
problems, of time and circumstances, could only be expected to receive a luke- 
warm reception during the first year in view of the prevailing attitude 
toward such innovations. It is important to remember, this factor in ' ' 
evaluating opinions abou't the project that were- expressed throughout this 
questionnaire. " - . ■ '- 

♦ p^*" the^last question in the questionnaire, asked staff members to 
indicate when they thought it was. appropriate for the administration to ask 
a teacher at AIS to participate in a^new program. A fremendous range of 
responses were obtained to this qu4tion, with no clear Grinds in those 
reponses. Twelve persons said ifwas appropriate any time'if the new system 
would improve present circumstances. Four others said that it was appropri- 
ate if explained well in advance,.. while another group'of four said that if the 
•kdmlnistration would ask instead of force them to accept the innovation, it 
would be all right. Five petsons said it was never appropriate, while six 
others said it was appropriate only if teacyfie'rs and/or, staff were included 
and involved in the planning. Ten gave- no response to- the item, and the - 
remainder made^ various kinds of tangential comments which did not directly ^ 
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answer the question. These were generally comments relating to the qu^^ty, 
scope} timing, and other aspects of the program Itself. In general, they ^ 
might be summarized as a kind of "If they knew what they were doing'' attitude 
toward innovative programs or procedures. 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendation 
1. At the present time, while there is no overwhelming, sentiment against 
the Tolcen Economy among the AIS staff, it lacks the broad base of positive 
support that will be needed to make it function with optional effectiveness. 
|jhere are many reasons for the lack of enthusiasm, including such diverse 
factors as the following; 

j a. Insufficient time to involve the staff adequately in planning 
and setting -up„. the_progr am; 

b. A general sense of frustration among the staff about the 
increasing difficulty of their task; 

c. A feeling that the Token Economy is just another in a series 

of stud^^s and.experiments that provide little long-term 

\ benefit; 
\ » 

d. '.Uncertainty about"^ the attitudes, rules and relationships of 
various AIS administrators in and to uhe project. 



2. The record-keeping system needs to be improved and simplified/ The 
present system permits too many oversights, inaccuracies and abufees. Also, 
it is cumbersome for both students and teachers, to say nothini of the ''black 
market" i^ tokens that threatens to develop among certain stu^ddnts. Perhaps 
some sort of credit card system can be devised to permit a carefxil accountin 
of each individual student's achievements and activities. 
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3. Some staff members experience uncertainty and difficulty in administering 
the system. It appears that additional training in principles of reinforce- 
ment, contingency management and behavior modification would be most, appro- 
priate, 

4* The number and complexity of the behaviors to be modified is so great 
that staff members are experiencing difficulty. It may be necessary to 
identify a smaller number of less complex behaviors, and to agree upon small 
specific units of individual positive behavior that will be reinforced by 
all staff members. 
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Appendix- C 



Number of Extreme Positions Chosen by Representatives 
of Differing Conceptual Systems 





Less than 30 
strong positions chosen 


Less than 30 
strong positions chosen 


System 1 






or 


10 


19 


System 2 






Systems 1-3 
Admixture 
or 

Systems 1-4 
Admixture 


10 


5 



Note-'X.2 = 4.13, £ < .05 



Table 2 



Original Feelings about Token Economy, Teachers vs. Dorm Staff 



Positive Neutral Negative 



Teachers 



11 



Dorm Staff 12 9 

Note— Al] Staff: %'l = 8.ia£ < .05' 

^ Tab 16 3 



Present Feelings about Token Economy, Teachers vs. Dorm Staff 



Positive Neutral Negative 



Teachers 



Dorm Staff 



11 



12 



Note— All Staff: = 6.49,2 < -05 
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Talkie 4 



Changes in Feelings about ^fS^ken Economy, Teachers vs". Bonn Staff 





More Negative 


Same 


More Positive 
>*- >^ — 1 — — . — 


Teachers * 




11 - 




Dorm ■ 






4 



NptQ— X2 = 7.04 .p < .i)5 

Table 5 



' ■■ ■ r. I - " ' ■ • • — ^ — ~" 1 

Prese/yt fcfti'tngs about Jokfetf fecononfe^ ybiififger' vg^ tTlder Staff 



Age 


NegalJlve. . 


• Nieubral 


Positive 


50 


or younger 


9 


4 


13 


51 


or older 


12 


4 


7 



Note~X^ = 8.03 £ <.05 

Table 6 



Changes in Feelings about Token Economy, Younger, vs. Older Staff 



Age 


More ^Negative 


Same 


More Positive , 


50 


or younger 


7 


13 


6 


51 


or 'older 


10 


9 


4 




Note~X^ = 5.00, N.S. 


Table 7 




J 



Present Feelings about Token Econoiiiy, Males vs* Females 



Sex 


Negative 


Same 


Positive 


Male 


7 


3 


10 


Female 


14 


5 


10 



Note--%.^ = 7.91, £ < .05 
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Table 8 



7 



Clianges in Feelings about Token Economy, Males vs. Females 



. Sex 


More Negative 


Same 


More Positive 


Male 


7 


8 


5 


Female 


10 


14 


5 


Note— = 4.92, N.S. 


Table 9 




J 



Present Feelings about Token Economy, by Years at AIS 





Years 


at 


AIS 


Negative 


Positive 


5 


years 


or 


less 


2 


8 


6 


years 


or 


more 


- 19 


11 



• Note--X^ = 5.65, £ < .05 

. Table 10 



Changes in Feelings about Token Economy, by Years at AIS 



, Years at AIS ' 


More Negative 


Same 


More Positive 


5 


years or less 


3 


5 


2 


6 


years or more 


13 . 


16 ^ 


8 



Table 11 

Present Feelings about Token Economy, by Education 



Education 


Negative . 


Neutral 


Positive 


Less than 








B.A, Degree 


12 


3 


8 


B.A, Degree 








or 


9 


5 


12 


Graduate Work 









Note— = 8.13, £ <.05 
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Table 12 




Changes In Feeling about Token Economy, by Education 




More Negative Same 


More Positive 


Less than 
B.A. Degree 


9 10 


4 


B.A. Degree 
or 

Graduate Work 


8 12 


6 


Table 13 


Objective : Absenteeism 




Very Important Moderately Important 


Not Important 


Teachers 


11 9 

** 


■ 2 " 



Dorm Staff 7 11 9 



Table 14 



Ob j ective : Tardiness 




Very Important Moderately Important 


Not Important 


Teachers 


7 6 


9 



Dorm Staff 4 9 14 



Table 15 


Objective: Inappropriate Classroom Behavior 




Very Important Moderately Important?- Not 


Important 


Teachers 


11 7 


4 / 


Dorm Staff 


7 .4 


16 
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Table 16 





()i>lcrtl vc: 


A<*;i(itMnl r Ach lt'V(»mtMU 






Very Importcint 


Moderate J y ]mporL«MUL 


NoL ImporLanl 


Teachers 


12 


. 8 


2 



Dorm Staff 19 3 s' 



Table 17 



Objective: Attitudes 




Very 


Important Moderately Important 


Not 


Important 


Teachers 




12 6 

* 




4 


Dorm Staff 




15 8 






Table 18' ' " 




#' 


Objective: Drinking 








Very 


Important Moderately Important 


Not 


Important 


Teachers 




13 6 




3 

V 


Dorm Staff 




17 8 




2 


Table 19 


Objective: AWOL 




Very 


Important Moderately Important 


Not 


Important 


Teachers • 




11 . 6 




5 


Dorm Staff 




14 12 

4 




1 
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Table 20 





Objective: Missing Bedcheck 






Very Important Moderately Important 


Not ^ Important 


Teachers 


3 5 


14 


Dorm Staff 


9 - 8 


10 




Table''21 




Objective: Jail and/or I>-home 




Very Important Moderately Important 


Not Important 


Teachers 


6 8 


8 


Dorm Staff 


6 12 


9 




Table 22 




Ob j ective : Vandalism 




Very Important ^ Moderately Important 


Not Important 


Teachers 


■ 4 ' ,15 


3 


Dorm Staff 


7 13 


7 


Table 23 


Objective: Sexual Behavior 




Very Important Moderately Important 


Not Important 


Teachers 


3 7 ' 


12 


Dorm Staff 


6 9 


12 
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Table 24 



Objective: Stealing 




Very Important Moderately Important 


Not Important 


Teachers 


, A-^^^^--—-^ ^ 13 


3 


Dorm Staff 


10 13 


4 


Table 25 


Objective: Missing Meetings 




"^^^y^^^'^^li^^^^^^^ Moderately Important 


Not Important 


Teachers 


•^-^ 3 "^^ 3 

X 


16 


Dorm Staff 


3 8 


LI 


Table 26 




Objective: Unruly Behavior 


t 




Very Impo/tant Moderately Important 


Not Important 

/ 


Teachers 


6 7 


9 


Dorm Staff 


6 12 


.9 


Table 27 " 


• • 

Objective: Faking Illness 




Very Important Moderately Important 


. Not Important 


Teachers 


2 • 4 • 


16 


Dorm Staff 


1 4 


22 
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Semantic Differential 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

This Is a Doethod used to measure the meanings of certain things to various 
people by having them judge them against a series of descriptive scales. Please 
make your .judgements on the basis of what these things mean to you * 

Here Is how you are to use these scales: 

If you feel that the concept at the top of the page Is very closely related 
to one end of the scale, you should place your check-mark as follows: 

FAI R sy^ : : :^ : : ; : UNFAIR 

or ^ 
FAIR : : : ; \ : ; : UNFAIR 

If you feel that the concept Is quite closely related to one or the other end of 
the scale (but not extremely), you should place your check-mark as follows: 



STRONG 



: : :' : ' : ' :WEAK 



or 



STRONG :_ : ^ : : : : ::WEAK 



If the concept seems only slightly related to one side as opposed to the other 
•Ide (but not really neutral), then you should check'as follows: 

ACTIVE ^ ; ; jx^^ ": : : : : PASSIVE 

-or 

ACTIVE : : : : ; : PASSIVE 

The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of the two 
ends of the scale seem most characteristic of the thing you're judging. 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale, both sides of Jthe scale 
equally associated with the concept, or If the scale Is completely Irrelevant^ 
unrelated to the concept, then you should place your check-mark In the middle space: 

* SAFE : : ; : : :DANGEROUS ^ 

IMPORTANT: 

(1) Place your check-marks In the middle of spaces, not on the boundaries: 

THIS not this: 



: : : 



(2) Be sure you check every scale for every concept- -do not omit any . 



Note. — Semantic Differential administered to AIS staff. 
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Semantic Differential 



Good 



Clean^ 
Valuable^ 

Cruel 



Pleaaaht 



Happy^ 
Awful 



Fair 



151 

ADULT CONTROL 



.:Bad 

jDirty 

: Worthless 
J Kind 

Unpleasant 
jSad 
_:Nice 

: Unfair 



MATERIAL REWARD 



Happy^ 



Unfair _ 



Good_ 
^ Nic€_ 
Worthless 



Clean^ 
Unpleasant_ 



Kind 



_;Sad 
;:Fair 
_:Bad 
^: Awful 

: Valuable 

;Dirty 

: Pleasant 

:Cruel \ 




Semantic Differential 
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PRAISE 



Good 



Clean 



Valuable^ 
Cruel^ 
Pleasant 



Happy^ 
Awful 



Fair 



^:Bad 
jDirty 
_: Worthless 
J Kind 

••Unpleasant 
jSad 
_?Nice 

: Unfair 



PUNISHMENT 



I • 



Happy_ 



Unfair 



Good 



Nice 



Worthless 



. Clean_ 
Unpleasant_ 



Kind 



1' 



/ 



.:Sad 

.:Fair 

.:Bad 

Awful 

Valuable 
_:Dirty 
_:Pleasant 
: Cruel 
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Semantic J)if ferential 
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DISCIPLINE 



Good 



Clean^ 
Valuable^ 
' Cruel^ 
Pleasant^ 
. Happy_^ 
Awful_ 
Fair 



J Bad 
_:Dirty 
_:Worthless 
_:Kind 

J Unpleasant 
_:Sad 
jNice 
: Unfair 



Happy_ 
Unfair 



Good^ 
Nice_ 
JJorthles8_ 



Clean_ 
^.Unpleapant^ 



Kind 



TOKEN ECONOMY 



.7 



:Sad 



\ :Fair 



_:Bad 
J Awful 
J Valuable 
_:Dirty 
J Pleasant 
: Cruel- 



v. 
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Semantic Differential 
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AUTHORITY 



Good 



Clean 



Valuable^ 
« 

Cruel_ 
Pleasant 



\Happy 

Awful^ 

Fair 



_:Bad . 
jDirty 
:Worthless 
J Kind 

J Unpleasant 
j.Sad 
_:Nice 
: Unfair 



Delicate 



Weak 



Deep_ 



Heavy__ 



TOKEN ECONOMY. 



Rugged 
:Strong 
J Shallow 
J Light 



i 



erIc 
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Semantic Differential 
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PRAISE 



Weak 



Delicate - 
Deep _ 
' Light_ 

































•J 







Strong 
Rugged 
:Shall^dw 
zJHeavy 



ERIC 
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PUNISHMENT 



Light : : : 1 


• 


Deep : : ; 1 


1 


Rugged 






Weak 


; : i 




1 


\ 



: Shallow 
; Delicate 
: Strong 
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Tetcher Interview 



Name 



DOB Sex 



How long at AIS Age Grade and/or subject 

taught or Dormitory 

Educational level 
Where trained 

How long working with Indians 
Where worked previously 



!• Evaluation of School 

1. What is the role of this sc^ol? 



zhpc 

% 



2. Describe the student body in reference to the following areas: 
a. background ^ 

b* skills 

c* defects 

d. interests 

e« goals 

3, What are the special educational problems of this group? 
a. learning assets * 

b* learning deficits 

c, other 

4# What are the unique problems for a teacher in this school? 
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Teacher Interview 
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5. What are the unique rewards for a teacher in this school? 

6* To whom do you feel the closest in interests and goals? (C) 

Froia whom do yc^u feel the furthest? (F) 

colleagues 
administrators 
consultants 
students 
parents 

II . Evaluate the program 

1. How did you first find out about the Token Economy program (from whom 

when where ] 

2. What part did you have in setting it up? 

3. Describe your training experience with the program 

Who trained you? How adequate do you think the training wasi 

Why? 

4. How did you feel about the program at first? ' ^ 

strongly moderately indifferent moderately strongly 

favor favor against against 

5. How do you feel now? 

strongly moderately indifferent moderately strongly 

favor favor . ^ * * against against 

6. How much of the time do you use the program with the students? 

all most some ' very little none 

7. How often do you give out the tokens? 

8* What kinds of behaviors is the program good for? 
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Taaclmr Interview 158 ^ 

9. What kinds of behaviors ia it not good for? 



10.. How well is the program working at AIS? W^y- 

Does the token economy help or hinder your work In the classroom 
or dorm? Why? 



11. How much of the time do you give praise along with the tokens? 

all most some very little none 

12. Rate which aspects of the program are hard or easy for you to carry out 

1 2 3 4 5 

hard ««»y 

1. consistency with tokens 1 2-3 4 5 

2. praise 1 2 3 4 5 

3. noticing all target behaviors 1 2 3 4 5 

4. structuring the class or 

dorm for the tokens 1 2 3 4 5 

5. recording the behaviors 1 2 3 4 -5 

13. How do you think the superintendent and principal feel about this 
• program? % 

strongly moderately indifferent moderately strongly 

favor favor against against 

14. How do you think most of the students feel about this program? 



15. What systems other than the token have you used to motivate students in 
the past? ^ Describe and evaluate. 
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Teachftr Interview 
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16. Who, if anybody, interferes with what you* re doing in terms of the token 
economy? * How? 



17* This is a list of behaviors the token system tries to influence. Mark 
whether you think the token system has 

* 

I improved 

S kept^he same 

W made worse 

the behavior. 

( ) Absenteeism 
(. ) Tardiness 

( ) Inappropriate classroom behavior . 
( ) Academic achievement 

( ) Attitudes, self concept and coping behavior 
( ) Drinking 
( ) AWQL 

( ) Missing bedcheck 
( ) Jail and/or D-Horoe 
( ) Vandalism 

( ) Sexual behavior , 
( ) Stealing 

( ) Missing scheduled meetings 
( ) Unruly behavior in dorms and on trips 
\_ ( ) Faking illness 

>> 

18. Next I'd like you to look at these objectives again and sort them into three 
groups, very inqportant, moderately , important, not important. Please place 
5 cards in each group. Are there behaviors you think important that are 
unlisted? Which? 

very important moderately important not important 



19. These are some possible reasons for wanting to change the students' 
behavior. Please rank them from most important to least important 
from your point o£ view* 

( ) 1. to help them feel better about themselves. 
( ) 2. to help them to hold a 'job better. 
( ) 3. to help them get along socially. 

( ) 4. so that we get better discipline in school, that is, to 
help make the students less troublesome for the teachers 
and staff to manage. 

( ) 5. so that the students can adjust better to the expectations 
of their tribes and families. 
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T«ach«r Interview ^gg 

( ) 6. to help the students lesrn how to conform to sociel norms 
< ) 7. to give them practice asking their own decisions so they 
won't be controlled by others* 

20. Where did this program go right or wrong in the following areas: if 

wrong, how should it h«.ve been done? 

1* How it was Introduced to students 

2* How it trained students 

3. The behaviors picked to be changed 

4. The method of reinforcement 

5. The responsibilities of the reinforcer 

6. The responsibilities of the student 

7. The value of the reinforcement 

8. The evaluation procedure 

9. Everyone doing It their own way 
10* How it was introduced to teachers 

11. How it trained teachers 

12. Anything else 

21, How do you feel about the introduction of new educational techniques to 
this school? 



Teacher InCervlew 
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I!^tn/!?".?^"""*'T" ^° ^^^"'^ i*= i« appropriate for the 
tn^'tr: o«i? • ""^'^ Xndian^^hSol to participate 



When is it iiuppropriate? 
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"This I Believe" Instrument 

* 

Instructions ^ 

in the following pages ve vould ^^.^.r^pen^ too'SlrtSe'':; 

lle£s ebout several topics. Since we ' ™« a oace that will make it 
this activity, ve will '1- you on each » 1 ^ '^'^J^^ „ record 
necessary for you to work rapidly, but wij.j. gxve y 
at least a couple of ideas about each referent word. 

Be sure to write what you c>P,mitnelv believe. . 

Please write on the topics in the order of yT^^^^ 
each page until the examiner gives you the signal, and on y 
a page, please do not turn back to it. 

When you have finished reading these instructions, wait for the signal, then 
turn to the first referent and begin writing. 

1. This I believe about Authority * ' 

2. This I believe about innovation 

3. This I believe about Friendship 

4. This I believe about Freedom 

5. This I believe about people who steal 

6. This I believe about Militancy 

7. This I believe about Education ■ ^ 

8. This I believe about People on Welfare 

9. This I believe about discipline 

10. This I believe about people who are late 

11. This I believe about Loyalty 
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Section VI 



Final Conclusions 
and Recommendations 



Evaluation Team 
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a FINAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

After spending many weeks analyzing mountains of data, the evaluation 

team is left with the distincti feeling that their most important comments 

\ 
\ 

still mu^t be based upon subjejctive rather than objective data. This is not 
due only to the fact that objective data is lacking in some areas, although 
that was a serious problem* Neither does it mean that there are no clear 
impressions to be gained from the analysis of data. However, no matter how 
extensive the body of objective data one might gather, it would still fail 
to convey a true impression of the project at the Albuquerque Indian School 
during tfie past year. Even more important, it would very likely convey a 

i 

false impression about the prospects for the coming year, since there seem 

* <f 

to be a number of factors that may be considerably different for the coming 
year. Perhaps some elaboration of this theme will help the reader to under- 
stand what is meant by such comments. 

First, one should recognize that a great deal of the objective data 
indicates that the hopes and expectations of the project planners were not 
achieved to any high degree by the first year of the activity. If one con- 
sidered only the impact on the total student body involved in the project, 
and measured objective changes in target behaviors over the period 
of the past few months, one would be quite disappointed to find that the 
shifts were not highly significant. Drinking, going AWOL, and showing 
general disinterest in academic work are still very common behaviors among 
some of the students at the school* However, before writing the project 
off as a failure on the basis of such findings, one must consider other very 
important factors. 
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A great many of the behaviors chosen for study and modification are 
\Vury ctJiupJcx and very deeply rooted boliavijrw. FurLfier, many oX them developed 
because they were rewarding to the individuals, and it will take .something 
m^re rewarding to replace them in the students* repertoire of behavior. Also, 
there are factors completely outside the control of the Albuquerque Indian 
Schc^l which are contributing to many of these troubles and will continue to 
suppc^rt the undesirable behaviors in spite of things that go on at the school. 
Most i^owerful^among these external factors, perhaps, is the very nature of 
the stt^dent body. If many of the staff members are correct, and increasing 
numbers\of the students are sent to the school because of academic, social, 
or emotional difficulties, then it is too much to expect that any group project 

of this nature could succeed in eradicating the undesirable behaviors ^ 

C ^ 

exhibited by such students in the brief period of one year. Indeed, it is 

doubtful whether such behaviors could be modified significantly by any kind 
of group project without extensive supplementary individual work of a rather 
extensive nature. 

All of this does not mean, however, that the project has been a waste 

\ 

of time or monkey. Even though the group data does not indicate significant 

improvement in behavior, ^here is some evidence that changes are taking place 

i 

in a number of individuals. Some children are beginning to form habits that 
contribute to punctuality, good attendance, and other characteristics^ that 
may be expected to help their achievement and make life easier for them in 
whatever academic work they may decide to pursue in the future. Many of 

these habits have not yet come to full fruitlpn, and a great many students 

I 

have not yet chosen to adopt such habits, butj the seeds and beginnings seem 

I 

to be present in a number of areas. It took years for many children to fall 
behind academically as far as they had, and it will t^ke years for them to 
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overcome the deficits in their background and study habits to the extent that 
gains would be significant on a standardized test. The pattern of heavy 
drinking has developed because of the contribution of many interacting factors 
and one can only expect that it will take the joint influence of many com- 
pensating factors to modify such behavior significantly. 

In order to cope effectively. with the kinds of complex and difficult - 

*- 

problems just discussed, the staff at Albuquerque Indian School would have to 
present a totally unified front with maximunr impact. Further, it would need 
to be a group of enthusiastic, highly trained, confident individuals with 
the best of support services at their disposal. Unfortunately, some of these 
factors were found to be missing by the evaluation team. Many of the staff 
members were not in favor of the project, and therefore did not support it 
at all. Others who might have provided support were not trained to the 
extent that they felt comfortable and confident in the use of reinforcement 
techniques. Still others who had both enthusiasm for the project and training 
in the required skills were in situations where their success was drastically 
limited by their circumstances. The tutal impact of all these factors was 
that the staff was nowhere near the level of effective participation and 
support that woulc^3)e required to tackle problem^ of the magnitude described 
in the preceding section. 

A third feature in this interaction of factors was the organizational 

* 

lack that was found in several places. For a number of reasons that seemed 
primarily related to lack of time between final planning and initiation of 
the project, administrative organizations did not function smoothly. The 
introduction of the idea to the staff, the involvement of the staff in the 
planning phase, the collection of adequate baseline data, the provision of 
adequate training for staff members, the development of clear guidelines for 
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the carrying out of the project and provisions for the supervision of the 
staffyin meeting the rec^uirements of the project, all seem to have suffered 



from significant weaknesses during the first year. The deficiencies and 

ppDblems were exacerbated because of an. unfortunate lack of communicatioli 

* ' ^-^^ 

between "administif a tion ahd staff. 

\ This, lack Qf "bsmmunication, in the opinions of the members of the 

evaluation team, cannot be at^tributed to lack of competence or inadequate 

effort on the part of either administration or staff. Both of these groups 

seem to be composed primaxiily of competent individuals who are doing their 

best to cope with difficult circum^^tarnbes. It seems evident that the difficu 

IS attributable at least in part., to sonje basic differences in philosophy 

and function, together with the press of . circumstances already described. A'* 

great many of the staff members are veterans of many years of service' at the 

Albucjuerque fndiali School, and they have seen what they regard as a defihit^e 

deterioration in the quality of the academic program and the level^ of "morale 

'at the school. They tend to attribute this deterioration, at least in part, 

to some of the recent changes and experiments by some of the young admiriistra- 

tope^. On the other hand, some of the administrators are frustrated by the ' 

■\ ' ' 

lack of coopera±ion they receive from the staff in their attempt^ to cop^ 
with the increasihgly difficult problems that come .to the schpol. The result 
has been a communiqati^^ns breakdown,, sometimes almost approaching a credi"" 
bility gap, between administration and staff . The recommendations in several 
> portions of this repcrt deal specifically with the need for systematic 
attempts to bridge such gaps. • . ' . - 

With all' of this information available, it becomes possible to give a 
fairer evaluation to the data, and therefore to the project. It then becomes 
possible ^to say that, even though^ there were no lafrge changes in.ntiost 



i 



of the behaviors for most of die students, there wer<i some changes that seemy 

highly encouraging. Some yopigsters overtly changed on a number of behaviors^ 

\ other children overtly changed in terms of a few behaviors, and considerable 

numbers of children changed w^h regard to^e or two behavior i>. More important, 

perhaps, is the strong probability, that a^/great many children who have not 

1 

yet overtly changed their behavioi| have at least covertly begun to evaluate 

the relative gains and losses that accrue from various kinds of behavior, 

f 

They may have begun to recognize that they 6p^ldy if they decided to do so, 
t^an for and achieve some desired objective, even though that objective 
mUght be relatively small. 

It also seems possible that change has begun jn another area which 
does not shov up on any of the objective information at this point. One 
could hope that the systematic reinforcement system is gradually replacing^ 
a system based on punishment in many of the interactions between staff mem-- 
bers and students. A number of staff members mentioned in several instances 
thay elie> regularly give praise as a reward, but that they have some doubt 
<^out using material rewardo. Therefore, even though they may not be ut,ilizing 
the token rewards effectively, these staff members may be shifting toward a 
behavior modification system that could bear fruit in the long run. To be 
sure, as -has be.en noted in previous sections of this report, it is presently 
Important that staff members us6 the tokens with some consistency, in order 
that maximum impact may be generated. Howej/er, in the long run, it seems 
even more important- that staff members look for good behaviors to reinforce 

i : 

instead of bad behaviors to punish. That seems to be happening, and one may 
hoep that it will continue to develop over the coming year. Along wi§[^ that 
change, staff members should begin to ricognize that the children are capable 



of working if they have obtainable goalf, and appropriate incentives. This 
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would be, in itself, a major breakthrough from the situation where staff 



members have little regard for tha abilities of children, to regulate their 

own behaviors, and little hope thatVthe^ students will work to achieve their 

goals ♦ ^ f ' \ 

In summary, then, it would be ul^e joint opiniop of the ,evaluation team 

that tht: experiment has been very much\orthwhile, even though objective 

data do not provide strong support for such an opinion. It ±i\ the opinion 

of the team that the goals may have been too ambitious, the proJ)lems attacked 
< 

too coitiplex, the av^ffilable time too short, and the. prevailing conditions too 
unfavorable to achieve desired results during the first year. Given the 
benefit c£ the first year of experience, together with more systeitjatic planning, 
better public relations v;ork with students and staff, improvements in the 
record-keeping system, rather extensive training of the staff, an ijicentive 
program for the staff, andWery clear guidelines for the utilization of 
the program, the second year may be more successful. Even so, it secerns very 
doubtful that one should anticipate marked .changes in academic achievement 
or* in deeply rooted complex behaviors on the part of large numbers of children 
who are experiencing severe difficulty in those areas. It would seem! appro- 
priate to set more realistic goals, in terms of both the numbers of children 
involved and the kinds of behavior to be modified. However, that is not a 
matter for the evaluation team to decide, but only a recommendation growing 
out ot this study. * I 
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